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Northern Paper Mills Buys Tuttle Press Stock 


Merger Creates Organization With $14,000,000 Gross Assets and Brings About Important 
Administration Changes—Judson G. Rosebush, General Manager and Former Treasurer, 
Elected Vice-President—Lester G. Wood Made Vice-President and Assistant Manager 
—Ten Sales Representatives Here and Abroad to Create Larger Output 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., September 23, 1929—Desiring to expand its 
market and further diversify its products, the Northern Paper 
Mills, of Green Bay, Wis., last week purchased the stock of the 
Tuttle Press Company, of Appleton, Wis., thus creating a concern 
with gross assets of $14,000,000. The merger will not affect 
either the officers or management of the Tuttle company, but has 
brought about important administrative changes of the Northern. 

Stockholders of the Northern, after approving the merger, voted 
to increase the board of directors from eight to twelve members 
so as to include some of the principal executives of the Tuttle 
company. Thereupon the following changes were made: 

Judson G. Rosebush, formerly treasurer, was elected vice presi- 
dent. He became general manager several years ago and built 
the business to its present success, and will continue to be the 
active head of the concern. Lester G. Wood, sales manager, was 
made a vice president and assistant general manager. A. K. Mc- 
Naughton, purchasing agent, was made assistant secretary. A. R. 
Burton succeeds Mr. Rosebush as treasurer, and E. A. Lindbergh, 
office manager, was made assistant treasurer. 


New Board of Directors 


Members of the Northern’s board of directors besides Mr. 
Rosebush and Mr. Burton are: W. P. Wagner, president of the 
company; G. E. Buchanan, secretary-treasurer of the Appleton 
Wire Works; Charles A. Goodman, lumberman; F. J. Harwood, 
president of Appleton Woolen Mills; Earle Murray, insurance 
executive; R. H. Purdy, general manager of Tuttle Press Com- 
pany; Louis Schriber, president of First National Bank, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; A. F. Tuttle, president of Tuttle Press Company; H. W. 
Tuttrup, president of Citizens National Bank, Appleton, and A. 
B. Weissenborn, president of Appleton Wire Works. Mr. Weis- 
senborn is vice president, Mr. Buchanan, secretary, and Mr. 
Tuttrup, a director, of the Tuttle Press. 

History of the Tuttle Press dates back to 1897 when A. F. 
Tuttle, president invented the first multi-color web printing press 
for printing light weight papers. The company was incorporated 
in 1901 at Elgin, Ill., and was moved in 1902 to Appleton. Its 
products are chiefly napkins, crepe paper, holiday wrapping paper, 
box coverings, envelope linings and other specialties and novelties. 

Ten sales representatives in the United States and fourteen in 
Canada, Mexico, Australia, British Isles, Porto Rico, the Phil- 
lipines, Hawaii, Brazil, Urguay, Argentine, Chile, Peru, Norway 
and Sweden will be used by the Northern in creating a larger 
outlet. The Northern will also be able to distribute many grades 
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of fine tissues not previously manufactured. Its large sales force 
in turn will aid in the distribution of Tuttle products. 

Immediate announcement also was made of a new issue of 6 
per cent cumulative preferred stock in an amount of $500,000. 
Stockholders are expected to benefit also by the fact that stock of 
the Northern Paper Mills is traded on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. The company has more than 200 stockholders and is in- 
creasing the number of its employes in the combination from 560 
to 700. 

Fort Howard Plans Further Expansion 

Although the Fort Howard Paper Company, of Green Bay, 
Wis., recently completed improvements amounting to $175,000, the 
company has decided it will not stop there but will expend at 
least another $200,000 within a year further to add to the pro- 
ductive efficiency of its plant. The first step is the erection of a 
converting and warehouse building, 100 by 200 feet in size, three 
stories high, and comprising nearly one and a half acres of 
floor space. Excavating already is in progress. With plumbing 
and equipment, this unit will cost between $75,000 and $100,000. 

Contracts will also be let in a few days for a new boiler and 
Stockholders are expected to benefit also by the fact that stock of 
will use up about $50,000 of the new appropriation. The third 
step will be the erecting of a two story bleach plant for pulp 65 
by 125 feet in size, costing $75,000. All of these additions are ex- 
pected to be completed by next June. 

Steam turbines and electric drives were installed previously at 
stories high, and comprising nearly one and one half acres of 
what is believed to be the fastest operating tissue paper machine in 
the world. Patented methods controlled by the company make 
unusually fast tissue production possible. 

This company is only ten years old and has undertaken seven 
building programs since its organization in 1919. The mill has ap- 
proximately 300 employes. A. E. Cofrin is president and general 
manager. 


News of the Industry 
Excavation has been completed for the factory building under 
construction by the Marathon Paper Mills Company at its sub- 
sidiary plant, the Menasha Products Company, Menasha, Wis. 
Foundation piers will be built at once so the superstructure can be 
up and enclosed before colder weather sets in. The building will 
house the carton department, which has outgrown its present 
quarters. 
Within a month the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, expects 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Ontario Book Paper Mills Continue Active 


Provincial Manufacturers Report Considerable Volume of Orders Booked Ahead—Bond, Writ- 
ing and Ledger Plants Only Moderately Active—Light Weight Paper Mills Running 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Toronto, September 23, 1929.—Although the wholesale paper 
trade in Ontario has not yet fully recovered from the slowing 
down effects of the holiday season there has been a distinct im- 
provement in demand of late and the fall promises well. The 
printing trade is quite busy and most of the larger plants are 
making fair requisitions for stock, although few of them are 
buying more paper than that required for the jcbs in hand. Neither 
paper consumer nor wholesaler is buying for stocking purposes 
but enough business is going to keep the paper mills busy. While 
there is slight inactivity among the bond, writing and ledger mills, 
the book mills report a considerable volume of business ahead 
and are well supplied with orders for future delivery. Current 
business in book papers by the mills is none too brisk but the 
volume of orders is increasing gradually and will soon reach 
normal proportions. There is a fair demand for coated stock 
and manufacturers of grease proof, glassine and waxing papers 
are quite busy under a well sustained demand for these lines. 
Despite the fact of foreign competition the light weight paper 
market keeps up well and mills are running close to capacity. The 
volume of coarse paper sales is somewhat light just now but a 
tendency toward larger and more numerous orders by whole- 
salers and consumers is evident and it looks as if the wrapping 
and paper bag sections of the paper industry are shaping for a 
good fall business. The paper converting trade is fairly active 
and the demand for envelopes and general stationery lines is 
increasing in volume as the fall approaches. 
Safety Matters Discussed at Meeting 
Most of the Ontario pulp and paper mills were represented at 
an enthusiastic meeting in Toronto a few days ago of the Ontario 
Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Association. Among those in 
attendance were: H. G. Schanche, Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, president; S. . Duncan, Provincial Paper, Ltd.; E. Howard 
Smith, Jr.. Howard Smith Paper Mills; K. S. Maclaughlin, Al- 
liance Paper Mills, Merritton; D. H. Parker, Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Sturgeon Falls; C. Nelson Gain, Interlake Tissue 
Mills, Merritton; C. B. Thorne, Canadian International Paper 
Company, Hawkesboro; Frank L. Mitchell, Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Iroquois Falls; A. P. Costigane, Toronto, 
secretary-engineer. Reports were submitted to the meeting cover- 
ing mill and woods activities, considered, and adopted. The ques- 
tion of producing a safety calendar for 1930 was raised and on 
the submission of a sample copy of the proposed calendar several 
suggestions were made for its improvement. Subject to these 
the proof copy was accepted and all directors of pulp and paper 
mills present intimated that their companies would order their 
full requirements from the association. Other problems, such as 
group meetings and first aid contests were also discussed in a 
broad way and opinion was to the effect that all activities along 
such lines would have the endorsement of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry generally. The secretary-engineer was instructed to com- 
municate with all the mills and to obtain a greater number of 
entries in first aid contests than have yet come to hand. A pro- 
gram of activities for the fall season was outlined and endorsed. 
This includes at least three meetings of the groups in districts 
from Fort William to Ottawa. The report of the secretary- 
engineer for 1929 was considered to be very satisfactory. The 
fact that up to the present fatal accidents in the mills number 
three in comparison with the much higher record for the same 
period in 1928 indicates that the assessment rights levied by the 


Close to Capacity—Wrapping Paper Industry Anticipates Good Fall Business 


Workmen’s Compensation Board for 1930 may show a considerable 
reduction. 
The Costiganes to the Fore 

A sketch in the Glasgow Evening News of recent date concern- 
ing S. C. E. Costigane, a prominent chartered accountant in Scot- 
land is of interest to the pulp and paper industry in Canada, from 
the fact that the subject of the sketch is a younger brother of 
A. P. Costigane, Toronto, secretary-engineer of the Ontario Pulp 
and Paper Makers’ Safety Association. There are a number of 
Costiganes in Canada and the Old Country and each of them is 
filling an important niche in the cosmos of the British Empire 
S. C. E. Costigane has spent his life among figures and in 1900 he 
was a full-fledged member of the Chartered Accountants Institute 
In the same year he was admitted a member of the Glasgow 
Stock Exchange. As a Major in the Royal Artillery he was re- 
called from France to tackle the accounting chaos in connection 
with munitions—a job involving millions of pounds sterling. After 
the Armistice he reorganized the whole system of army accounting 
in the Highland area. Lately he has reorganized the clearing de- 
partment of the Glasgow Stock Exchange. “Figures all along the 
line, sometimes on paper, sometimes on parade, but always ac- 
curate and reliable,” says the sketch. 


Not Planning to Expand Kraft 

No extension of the kraft-making plant of Canada Paper Com- 
pany at Windsor mills is under way according to an official of the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, parent company of that organiza- 
tion. However, for several months the kraft output at the 
Windsor mills has been stepped up to bring it more into line with 
the actual capacity of the machines and as a result, when the final 
figures for the year’s output are available, they will be considerably 
in excess of last year’s production. It will be remembered that 
Canada Paper Company has been gradually acquired by Howard 
Smith from the Canada Power and Paper Company and that 
although the deal was only legally terminated in July of this year, 
the mill has been virtually under control of Howard Smith for 
some time. Four mills are now in operation at the Canada Paper 
Company’s plant, two of which are on whole time kraft produc- 
tion. The output is sold largely to Kilgour Bros., the Toronto 
unit of the company. 


Corrugated Paper Gets Large Business 


The Corrugated Paper Box Company, Ltd., since transference 
of operations to the new plant at Leaside, Toronto, is experienc- 
ing a steadily increasing demand for its products. Volume of 
business is reported to be at record levels, and production in July 
and August was the largest in the history of the company. The 
new Leaside factory, which more than doubles the company’s 
productive capacity, is one of the most up-to-date plants in 
Canada for the production of corrugated and fibreboard con- 
tainers, and should effect large ecomomies through improved 
manufacturing methods and the elimination of handling charges. 
The Geary Avenue plant in Toronto has been rented at a profitable 
figure, thus providing an additional source of revenue. Orders 
in hand continue to be maintained on a satisfactory basis and 
should be sufficient to ensure operation of the plant at present 
rate of production for some time to come, although prices are 
not as high as might be desired. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


Figures made available at Queen's Park, Toronto, this week, by 
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the Ontario Air Service, which is engaged in protecting the forests 
in Northern Ontario, reveal that to date this year the “flying fire- 
men” have put in 9,900 hours in the air on detection and sup- 
pression work, Last season the force flew upward of 6,000 hours, 
all told. This year they should go well past the 10,000-hour mark, 
to constitute an almost unbeatable record. Patrols have been 
executed by the force ever since the second week in April. 

With walls going up sub contracts have been let in the construc- 
tion of a $70,000 staff house and a $15,000 addition to the service 
building of the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, Ltd., at 
Kapuskasing, Ont., with bulk contract held by Hill-Clarke, Francis, 
Ltd., New Liskeard. 

John W. Hewitt, Jr., president of Paper Sales, Ltd., King street 
West, Toronto, returned a few days ago after a trip to Europe. 
While in England and Scotland he visited a number of the paper 
mills and formed some new connections for his firm, which are 
large importers of paper and paper products. 

Tenders have been received and award is scheduled to be made 
in a few days of bulk contract for erection of a $57,000 addition to 
the plant of the Canadian Paperboard Company, Ltd., at the foot 
of Carlaw Avenue, at Commissioner street, Toronto. Plans by 
Kerry & Chace, Ltd, 548-552 Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto, call for an addition to the present building on the water 
front to be one-story with basement, steel, concrete and frame con- 
struction. The company only last year completed their new factory 
and the new addition is made necessary by expanding business. 

Many of the paper houses who contributed cheques to help 
meet the expenses of the convention in Toronto of the Interna- 
tional Clubs of Printing House Craftsmen, have been handed re- 
bates of nearly seventy per cent. of their donations by the 
Toronto Club of Printing House Craftsmen who staged the 
gathering at the Royal York. The affair was so successfully han- 
dled by the local club that they were enabled to make the refunds. 

John Piper, sales manager of Provincial Paper, Ltd., Toronto, 
is enjoying a holiday motor trip through various parts of Ontario. 


Changes in Price Bros. & —. 
(rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT 

MontreEAL, Que., September 23, 1929.— panel Apedaile, direc- 
tor and general manager of Price Brothers and Company, of 
Quebec, has been elected vice-president of the company, succeed- 
ing the late George H. Thomson. 

This is only one of several important developments that have 
been going on in the company’s organization, particulars of which 
are expected to be included in the next annual report. 

Other changes during the year have been the expenditure of 
$1,800,000 on a new office building and on the wallboard plant of 
its subsidiary, the Donnacona Paper Company. 

Then there will probably be the announcement of the final 
liquidation of the Quebec Development Company, in which Price 
Bros. owned a 25 per cent. interest. This is the company which 
undertook the development of the Saguenay River at the Grand 
Discharge and Chute-a-Caron power sites. Price Bros. & Co. have 
realized on their interest in the Quebec Development Company 
to the material benefit of their shareholders. 

Good progress is being made with the construction of the com- 
pany’s new $800,000 office building in Quebec and also on the 
Donnacona company’s wallboard plant. This plant is expected to 
be in operation for January 1, 1930. The cost of this plant will be 
approximately $1,000,000 and will have a daily capacity of 55 tons 
of wallboard or an output of 150,000 square feet per day. Here 
igain it is understood that no special financing will be under- 
taken in order to carry out this project. 


Price Index Number for Paper 
Wasurincron, D. C., September 23, 1929—August wholesale price 
ndex number for paper and pulp was 88.2 compared with the 
same for July and 88.8 for August of last year taking 1926 at 
100 according to the Department of Labor. 
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To Manage Fresno Div. of Blake, Moffit & Towne 


B. M. Hoblick, for several years a resident of Fresno and long 
identified in the paper business on the Pacific Coast, is the newly 
appointed manager of the Fresno Division of Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne according to announcement just made by officials of the 
company. 

In assuming his new duties, which begin at once, Mr. Hoblick 
leaves an important post he has been filling with the organization 
as head of the coarse paper department of the San Francisco 
Division. It is explained that the change is being made at his 
own request since it is his desire that he once again become a 
resident of Fresno and feels that his acquaintance with the trade 
in this vicinity will prove of the greatest value to both the cus- 
tomers of the house and to his concern. 

Since the announcement of his appointment Mr. Hoblick has 
been the recipient of many good wishes from his friends who see 
in his new position a continuance of his success in the paper 
business. 

In commenting on the appointment, E. A. Doran, vice-president 
of Blake, Moffitt & Towne at San Francisco headquarters had this 
to say, “It is a source of special pleasure for us to be able to make 
this announcement of Mr. Hoblick’s appointment as manager of 
our Fresno Division, and we feel sure that his many friends in 
this vicinity will join with us in wishing him continued success in 
carrying on the duties of this very important link in our chain of 
paper houses on the Pacific Coast. 

“It is particularly gratifying to us to be represented by a man 
so well acquainted with local conditions and at the same time who 
has had such a long and valuable experience in the paper business. 

“We have every belief in the future development of this section 
and feel sure that under Mr. Hoblick’s direction our business will 
continue to grow in value and importance to the paper buyers of 
the San Joaquin Valley.” 

The Fresno Division of Blake, Moffitt & Towne was established 
some years ago and constitutes one of 17 located in principal 
cities of the Pacific’ Coast. It is located at 333 Van Ness avenue 
and its warehousing facilities are most modern and up to date with 
every convenience provided for the quick handling of merchandise. 

Headquarters of the company are located in San Francisco 
where the organization was founded in 1855. Since its pioneer 
establishment 74 years ago the institution has had a strong and 
steady growth until it is today one of the largest paper jobbing 
organizations in the country. 

Merchandise carried in stock include a large assortment of 
printing and wrapping papers, paper products, fruit papers, twines, 
and cordage. 


Plans for Fir-Tex Insulating Plant 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., September 20, 1929.—Further details of the plant 
of the Fir-Tex Insulating Board company to be built at St. Helens, 
Ore., specify as the first unit a set of reinforced concrete fire- 
proof factory buildings with a total length of 969 feet. These sub- 
units all joined together consist of the digester building 40 x 158 
feet, four stories high; shredder building 40x 170 feet; machine 
room 48 x 144 feet; dryer building 48 x 512; retort building 36 x 272 
feet; finishing room 64x96 feet; board storage 90x 30 feet; 
boiler house 44x 84 feet, and laboratory 48x 128 feet. The dock 
on the Columbia river will be 800 feet in length. 


Finnish Chemical Pulp Well Sold 

WasuinctTon, D. C., September 25, 1929—The Finnish chemical 
pulp market continues active with prices firm on the whole. The 
Finnish mills are reported to have disposed of their entire sul- 
phite output for this year and to have left on hand only small 
amounts of unbleached sulphate. The effects of the usual sum- 
mer inactivity are still felt in the ground wood market, although 
sales are said to be proceeding at a normal rate. 
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Chicago Paper Market in Stronger Position 


Cold Weather Stimulates Purchasing and All Sections of Local Paper Trade Report Satisfactory 
Business—Autumn Demand for News Print Paper Expanding—Fine Papers Continue 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., September 23, 1929—Much of what has been ex- 
pected of the early Fall market has come to pass an indicated in 
reports concerning business in Chicago during the past week. Un- 
usually cold weather has done its share to stimulate buying and 
the opening of school has been another factor. As a result practi- 
cally all of the lines report good business. Prices are steady and 
in only a few instances is over production cited as an unusually 
disconcerting factor. In news print circles mills are running 
comfortable close to the capacity mark in meeting a stimulated 
fall demand. Fine paper are good, book papers slightly improved 
over last week. Ground woods are experiencing good volume, the 
orders being small but numerous. Kraft papers have not changed 
much over last week. Waste papers have renewed in activity, 
especially in lower grades. 

Paper Salesmen End Golf Season 

The Chicago Division of the Salesmens Association of the Paper 
Industry ended their golf season, in company with other divisions, 
with an outing at the Wilmette Country Club on September 19, 
which drew fifty seasoned and non-seasoned golfers. Weather, 
fair and cool enough to be zippy. A long list of prizes almost went 
the rounds but not quite. A big feature was the presenting of 
Jim Coy, popular member and former chief executive of the di- 
vision, with a sterling silver coffee service. Jim had it on display 
at the Flambeau offices in the Conway Building all day Friday. 
Phil Howard, editor of the American Paper Merchant, also re- 
ceived a special presentation—a Pullman trunk—for his coopera- 
tion. 

Low net prizes, offered by the vice president, was taken in by 
George Gibson, of Mosinee, a popular winner. Blind bogey went 
to Clarence Buskirk, of the Michigan Paper Company. Match 
play against par, for guests only, went to Doc Stetson, of Ameri- 
can Writing, while Frank Prentiss, of Hollingsworth & Whitney 
won the low gross on par 3 holes. For low putts on the 18 Fred 
Mudge, a guest, and Bob Harbison, of International, tied. Mr. 
Mudge won on the toss-up. Jim Coy took a second treasure home 
when he won low putts on the first nine holes. Al Brown, of 
Brown Paper Company, won a prize for low putts on the second 
nine. A special prize for the best and hardest work on the tough 
sixteenth hole was won by E. J. Herrick, of Pilcher-Hamilton. 
Warren Moore, of the Brown Company, offered a prize for low 
net to the player not winning any prizes throughout the entire 
season. Bud Mack won this prize which wound up the prize 
presentation. Winners of the Harbison Cup and the Presidents 
Cup have not yet been announced. 

Coming Paper Trade Meetings 

No detailed program of the Fall meeting of the National Paper 
Trade Association has yet been received in fine paper offices. Plans 
are being made in Chicago, however, to royally entertain visitors 
to the meeting, scheduled for October 7 and 8 at the Congress 
Hotel. The Eleventh Annual Safety Congress, listed for Septem- 
ber 30 to October 4 at the Stevens Hotel is also expected to bring 
a number of paper representatives to Chicago. The paper and 
pulp division of the congress is always an interesting and profit- 
able feature to attract attendance. 

The Direct Mail Advertising Convention and Exposition in 
Cleveland, October 9, 10 and 11, promises to attract a good deal of 
attendance from Chicago paper, printing and direct mail houses. 
Included in the exhibitors are the Appleton Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Bureau of Envelope Manufacturers, Champion Coated 


In Excellent Request, While Book Papers Show Slight Signs of Improvement 


Paper Company, A. M. Collins Company, Eastern Company, Fal- 
ulah Paper Company, Hammermill Paper Company, Howard 
Paper Company, Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, Strath- 
more Paper Company, United States Envelope Company, S. D, 
Warren Company. A set of golf clubs for the best blotter cam- 
paign is to be offered by the Albemarle Paper Manufacturing 
Company. 
Paperboard Industries Session Well Attended 

The Paperboard Industries Association had their meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday and Thursday, September 
17 and 18. H.S. Adler, secretary of the association reported today 
that the attendance was highly satisfactory and that a consider- 
able amount of constructive work had been done at the two day 
session. High lights of the meetings were the sessions of the 
Folding Box, Paperboard and Container Groups on Wednesday 
and the Trade Practice Administration and Paperboard Industries 
general meetings on Thursday. Mr. Adler announced today that 
the Annual Meeting is scheduled for New York City in November, 
although the definite date nor hotel has not yet been chosen. Just 
prior to the meeting candidates for all officers will be publicly an- 
nounced, to be voted upon at the annual meeting. 


News of the Trade 
Bermingham & Prosser Company, 128 South Sangamon Street, 


‘Chicago, announced this week their appointment as exclusive dis- 


tributors in the Chicago area for Oxford Book Papers. “For a 
quarter of a century”, says the attractive booklet announcement, 
Oxford Papers, from the famous Oxford mills, Rumford, Me, 
have been recognized as among the finest in America. In printing 
establishments where fine press work is a fetish, Oxford papers 
are chosen as a medium for the finest craftmanship, with the 
certainty that they will reflect it.” Several kinds of Oxford papers 
are to be carried in the Bermingham & Prosser stock warehouse 
for prompt delivery. Samples are now available. The line in- 
cludes Oxford Folding Enamel, Oxford Polar Enamel, Oxford 
Dull Finish Enamel and Oxford North Star Enamel. 

Two feature programs have been lined up for the October 
meetings of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. O. 
k. Schultz, Neogravure Company, talks to the salesmen on 
October 14, his subject being “Rotogravure,” R. I, Drake, of the 
W. F. Hall Printing Company, will also talk next month, exact 
date not yet announced, on printing. 

Paper men who have occasion to visit the Conway Building of- 
fices of Flambeau Paper Company, where Jim Coy holds forth— 
and there are many—will be interested to know that Jim’s secre- 
tary, Miss Helen Orrington, was married, September 8, to Harold 
D. Bue, Chicago banker. Mr. and Mrs. Bue are now honeymooning 
in Canada—Montreal was the last heard from. 


Shipping Tag Simplification 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 18, 1929.—Manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and users of paper shipping tags have been notified by 
Alexander B. Galt, of the Division of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that the paper shipping tag simplification pro- 
gram became effective September 1. 

“Since May 22, 1929,” says Mr. Galt, “we have received signed 
acceptances from a sufficient number of manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and users to insure the general adoption of the modification 
by the industry as a whole. We are, therefore, in a position to 
announce that the recommendation may be considered as effective 
from September 1, 1929,” 
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ON 
EVERY 
ROLL 


THE VICKERY 
DOCTOR IS SELF. 
ADJUSTING 


/’ There's no adjusting the blade 
of a Vickery Doctor. All the 
adjustments are built-in. On 
/ every size and type of roll— 
including fibre super-calender 
rolls—the blade adjusts itself. 
// Let us install a Vickery Doctor 
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Massachusetts 
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ANNOU 


~ BIRDC 


... and CLEANER PAPER 


For the first time in the history of paper making you can now moke really 


clean paper. The Bird Centrifiner, a new, revolutionary yet simple machine, 

has made obsolete all previous ideas of paper quality. A perfected 

separator of the centrifugal type, it whirls the dirt out of your stock, 7 
whether heavy or light, with an action hundreds of times as powerful os 

the force of gravity. 

The Bird Machine Company has done it again. The Bird Centrifiner is the 

biggest contribution to the making of clean paper since the Bird Screen. 

The Bird Centrifiner® like every other item of Bird Machinery, set w 

standards for the continuous production of uniformly good pulp g@#® poper. 

Write today for complete information. 


*Manufactured under license from the rifugal Engineering ond 
Patents Corporation, holder of the form rkensator patents. 


BIRD MASHINE COMPANY 


South Wak ole Massachusetts 


NOW YOU CAN MAKE)P) 


+ USE BIRD 
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EIPAPER QKHAT IS REALLY CLEAN 


\CENTRIFINERS 
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Pennsylvania Paper Mills Are More Active 


Book and Cover Paper Producers Experience Gratifying Increase In Large Size Orders—Box 
Board Manufacturers Operating At Practically Full Capacity—Price Situation In Paper 
Board Market Improves, With Advanced Quotations Reported on News and Chip 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 23, 1929.—Quite in keeping with 
the usual upward demand for paper which normally prevails at 
this time of year, the local market has shown a decided improve- 
ment and with a brighter outlook the distributors are prepared to 
meet the opening Fall business. While the distributors are mostly 
confined to small lot orders there are many gratifying accounts 
of contract purchases of certain grades of paper. Better demand 
for paper products has been reported by the manufacturers this 
week although there is still much room for improvement. 
Manufacturers of box boards are in full swing as are producers 
of fancy finishes of writing and printing papers. Book and cover 
paper producers with national distribution report a gratifying 
increase in demand for mill size orders and are frequently ap- 
proached for information on future deliveries. All mills are well 
sold up on supplies on hand. Glassine manufacturers have been 
receiving better orders for their products as holiday requirements 
are anticipated. A most hopeful sign of the improvement in the 
box board situation is the price advance to $40 after several 
months of low prices. Chip is now quoted at $40 while news 
is raised to $42. Where volume tonnage is desired quotations are 
made at $38 for chip and $40 for news. 
products, box making, bag manufacturing, and corrugated and 
fibre container producers, are all more active. 

Cellophane has been an outstanding product in the paper market 
in recent months, particularly in the Quaker City where many new 
uses have been developed by enterprising manufacturers of this 
product and by the converting industries in combination with other 
standard grades of papers. The larger producers of cigars are 
now using cellophane covers in substitution for the formerly 
popular tin foil. The cellophane makes a better sales prospect 
as it leaves the cigars open to view through the transparent ma- 
terial while foil did not allow for visibility of the brand. The 
cellophane is also being used as an individual cover as well as 
group and box covering for the gift giving season. Many cigar 
manufacturers are this year, for the first time, packing their holi- 
day boxes in cellophane covering with imprint greetings and holly 
designs. 

Among the bag manufacturing trades are the converters of new 
designs of combination cellophane and other grades of papers. 
As the use of cellophane develops, bag designs are turned to novel 
and practical combinations of cellophane panels with stronger 
papers so that the article can be viewed from the panel inset. The 
newer product has been extensively used by manufacturers of 
food products in recent times and by the mercantile trades for 
display of articles that soil by handling but can be protected and 
yet visible in cellophane. 

Among the larger mahufacturers of cellophane enjoying an ex- 
panding demand is the Dupont Cellophane Company, Inc., with 
headquarters in Nashville, Tenn., and with a local branch in the 
Liberty Title and Trust Building which was opened to take care 
of the needs in this territory recently. The Dupont company is 
supplying large quantities of cellophane to the bag producers and 
to the cigar manufacturing industries. The Philadelphia manager 
is V. C. Clark, who states that cellophane is used by the cigar 
trade in several ways. The manufacturers of cigars are now 
using the moisture proof cellophane in individual cigar covers or 
in the two, three or more cigars to a single cellophane covering. 
It is also being used as cigar box linings and greeting coverings 
for Christmas either in plain or colored cellophane with imprint 


Converters of paper 


of holiday messages. In order to take care of the expanding 
use for cellophane the Dupont company has just placed in opera- 
tion its newly constructed plant adjoining its old factory at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where a complete unit has been built on a large 
acreage, consisting of chemical building, large tower for moisture 
proofing the cellophane, a casating building, and other structures 
for the power system and preparation of the raw materials. This 
new plant was placed in operation last week. 


Cellophane Bags for Thomas M. Royal & Co. 


With a tremendous success in the introduction of its cellophane 
paneled bags for many uses among the food, mercantile, cigar, and 
other industries already assured, Thomas M. Royal & Co., Phila- 
delphia’s largest bag producing plant, has now introduced an en- 
tirely new style of bag which can be used by the grocery trade 
both as a display piece and as a carry all for its customers, The 
new cellophane bags are called “Displayo Bags” and are being 
used by all the large chain grocery stores and the grocery, fruit 
and other food trades. They are made in all sizes of kraft or 
bond paper combined with a front panelling of the cellophane 
They are of the automatic type with square bottoms which per- 
mit of their use as a display counter sack and space saver. The 
bags are designed under the patents granted to Thomas M. Royal 
& Co. and augment the many other designs in cellophane which 
have been patented and perfected in its plant. The mammoth bag 
plant at the Grange street address is kept at capacity mecting 
national demands for the various bags made by the firm. 


Philadelphia Paper and Cordage Association Meets 

The first of the series of educational talks for the Fall season 
will be given at the meeting of the Philadelphia Paper and Cordage 
Association, to be held on Friday at the Adelphia Hotel. The 
speaker at this session, which resumes the meetings after a sum- 
mer recess, is to be Samuel N. Franks, Philadelphia representative 
of the Bibbs Manufacturing Company, of Macon, Ga., the oldest 
cotton twine makers in the United States, oper:iting nine mills and 
dating back in history to the year of 1847. This firm, which is 
nationally recognized as a leader in the cotton twine industry will 
lay before the Philadelphia members of the organization through 
Manager Franks, the entire process of cotton twine production 
from the growing of cotton in the field to the manufacture into 
twines and preparation of the raw materials and down through the 
distribution sources of modern commerce and_ industrial 
sumption. 

There now are thirty firms enrolled in the membership who are 
linked with the manufacturing industry, the wholesale paper dis- 
tribution trade, and the mill representatives of both twine and 
papers in the Philadelphia territory. These are to be augmented 
by the addition of other firms at the Friday meeting. President 
George K. Hooper, head of the Hooper Paper and Twine Company, 
announces that the Fall season will be devoted to enlargement of 
the membership and that negotiations are now under way to have 
several prominent concerns join. The present enrollment is almost 
90 per cent of the firms located in the Quaker City or with branch 
offices in active operation. 


con- 


Leaves Kieckhefer Container Co. 

Edward H. Loeb, purchasing agent for the Kieckhefer Con- 
tainer Company, at Delair, N. J., has resigned his position with 
that company. He has been connected with the Kieckhefer Con- 
tainer Company for the past seven years. 
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The Bird Machine Company, South Walpole, Mass., builders 
of the Bird Screen, Bird Pulp Screen and other products identi- 
fied with the making of cleaner, more uniform paper, announces 
the Bird Centrifiner, This machine embodies the remarkable 
effective centrifugal principle of dirt removal and fiber separation 
covered by the patents of the Centrifugal Engineering and Patents 
Corporation as originally employed in the Erkensator. The Bird 
Machine Company is licensed by the corporation to make use of 
their patents and these plus the maker’s extensive experience and 
engineering resources have combined to make the Bird Centrifiner 
a piece of equipment worthy of the greatest interest to all 
responsible for the cleanliness and quality of their product. 

By means of an ingenious system of flow through the machine 
the pure stuff from which all heavy and light impurities have been 
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completely removed flows continuously from the Centrifiner. The 
principle is exceedingly simple as the accompanying diagram shows. 
It is like a simple gravity separator but with its effectiveness mul- 
tiplied hundreds of times by means of centrifugal force. The 
heavy dirt is flung to the outer circumference of the whirling 
stock which is traveling at the rate of 90 miles an hour, the light 
dirt remains on the inner circumference and the clean, pure stuff, 
free from even microscopic impurities, is drawn off. 

The significance of complete dirt elimination which a Bird Cen- 
trifiner installation makes possible must be apparent to all paper 
makers. Heretofore, the cleanliness of the finished sheet has been 
relative rather than absolute. Centrifugal separation sets en- 
tirely new standards. Now it is possible to make paper that is 
really clean, without variation. Other important operating ad- 
vantages are secured at the same time. The finished sheet is 
stronger and more perfectly formed as a result of thorough sep- 
aration of all the fiber bundles in passing through the Centrifiner. 
it is often possible to get satisfactory results with a lower grade 
of furnish and to reduce or eliminate hand sorting of rags and 
the like. When the Centrifiner is used before bleaching there. is 

material saving in bleach because the bleach is all used for 
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New Centrifugal Separator 


Designed to Eliminate Dirt from Paper Stock 


bleaching paper instead of dirt. The Centrifiner does away with 
rifflers, sand traps and magnetic separators and consequently re- 
duces waste and speeds up the process. 

The principle of centrifugal separation of paper stuff from dirt 
and impurities has arrived. Many engineers hail it as the out- 
standing contribution to the improvement of the paper making 
process of recent years. Over five hundred successful installations 
testify to its efficiency and practicability. 


Chemical Bibliographies 

The National Research Council announces the publication of 
its Bulletin No. 71 which is the First Supplement to the Bibli- 
ography of Bibliographies on Chemistry and Chemical Technology 
covering principally the period 1924-1928, Bulletin No. 50 having 
covered the period 1900-1924. This supplement contains approxi- 
mately 4100 bibliographies classified under 1050 headings. The 
original Bulletin (No. 50) contained approximately 10,000 bibliog- 
raphies classified under 2,400 headings. 

As the title indicates, the work (as in the case of Bulletin No. 
50) is a compilation of bibliographies published as separates, or at 
the end of books or magazine articles, or as footnotes to the same, 
on the numerous aspects of pure and applied chemistry. Each 
entry gives name of author or compiler, title, and place of publi- 
cation. The majority of the entries state the number of references, 
thus giving an indication of the completeness of the particular 
bibliography. The entries are classified under the proper subject- 
headings, alphabetically arranged. The duplication of individual 
entries has been largely avoided by the liberal use of cross 
references. 

As an example of the value of this compilation, the following 
information is given regarding the number of bibliographies re- 
ported in Bulletin 71 for some of the more important topics: 

Blood chemistry 25, Cement 21, Coal 31, Colloids 55, Dielectrics 
24, Dyes and Dying 27, Fertilizers 38, Fibers 26, Foods 33, Iron 
and Steel 76, Metabolism 77, Milk 43, Mineral Resources 25, Paper 
39, Petroleum 54, Photography 36, Plant Chemistry 41, Rubber 55, 
Vitamins 25, Water 45. 

Copies of Bulletin No. 71 may be obtained from the publication 
office, National Research Council, B and 21st streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for $1.50 a copy. Also copies of the previous 

Sulletin (No. 50) may be obtained from the same source for 
$2.50 each. 


Temperature Measurements 

“Temperature Measurements In Generator Rotating Fields,” is 
the title of a new bulletin in the Power Plant Series, just issued 
by the Leeds & Northrup Company, manufacturers of electrical 
measuring instruments, of 4901 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Field temperature measurements are comprehensively described, 
including the purpose of the recorder, the instruments used and 
the principle employed. The booklet contains many illustrations 
and diagrams, in addition to a chart showing a sample curve 
from the Leeds & Northrup Temperature Recorder. 


Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. To Resume Arrears 
The Hawley Pulp and Paper Company will pay dividends now. 
in arrears on its preferred stock and resume regular payment of 
dividends on October 1, according to an announcement yesterday; 
by Blythe & Co. Early this year it was forced to defer dividends 
on its first preferred stock. The arrearage will amount to $5.25 
a share on October 1. Blyth & Co. purchased control of the 
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_company in June to protect the preferred ‘stockholders. 
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A Picture Story of 
Modern Papermaking 


This illustration shows the No. 1 machine in the 
mill of Price Bros. & Company, Ltd., Kenogami, 
Quebec, Canada. Many moderndevelopments 
are evident in the picture, among which are 
the Downingtown (Kilberry Type) 
Suction Roll used at Couch and 

First and Second Presses and the 
Minton Dryer. Our literature 
completely describes the 
\ many improvements 
a found in the Downing- 
town Suction Roll. 
Write for it today, 
and when in the 
market let us 
bid on your #7 
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RUCTION 
NEWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Carthage, N. Y.—The National Paper Products Company, 
Carthage, a subsidiary of the Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, San 
Francisco, Cal., has taken over the local mill of the West End 
Paper Company, recently purchased, and will operate as a new 
unit. The plant heertofore has been given over to the production 
of newsprint, and will be remodeled and expanded by the new 
cwner for the manufacture of tissue papers, with facilities to 
develop an annual output of about 7500 tons per year. It is under- 
stood that work will be placed under way at an early date. J. D. 
Zellerbach is president of the purchasing company. 

Palmerville, Conn.—The Robertson Paper Box Company, 
Palmerville, has approved plans for the construction of a new 
one-story addition, 42 x 60 feet, for which general contract has 
been let to the H. Wales Lines Company, Meriden, Conn. It will 
be equipped for extensions in box-making department. Estimated 
cost not announced. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Alberts Paper Company, Milwaukee, 
has leased a building of the Pfister & Vogel Leather Company, 
447 Virginia street, and will remodel and improve for a new 
storage and distributing unit. F. F. Drolshagen, is company archi- 
tect. 

Appleton, Wis.—The Riverside Fibre and Paper Company, 
88 South Lawe street, has awarded a general contract to C. R. 
Meyer & Son, 50 State street, Oshkosh, Wis., for a new one-story 
addition, 46 x 155 feet, steel and concrete, to be used primarily for 
storage and distributing service. It is estimated to cost about 
$21,000. 

Carnegie, Pa.—The Superior Paper Products Company, Car- 
negie, is said to be arranging for an immediate call for bids for 
proposed new addition to plant for which revised plans have been 
prepared by Braziell & Anderson, 309 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., architects. It will be one-story, instead of two-story, as 
previously announced, and will cost approximately $140,000, with 
equipment. C. J. Bausmann is president. 


Luke, Md.—The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
200 Fifth avenue, New York, has awarded a contract to the 
Morton C. Tuttle Company, 31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
for the installation of a new filter plant at its mill at Luke, to 
replace a present unit. The new plant will. be of thoroughly 
modern type, with a capacity of 15,000,000 gallons per day. Work 
will be placed under way at once. 

Green Bay, Wis.—The Fort Howard Paper Company has 
begun excavations for a new addition to mill, to be three-story, 100 
x 200 feet, brick and steel. The unit will be equipped in part for 
converting service, with the remainder given over to storage and 
distribution. Installation will include power house facilities, in- 
cluding boiler, stokers, superheaters and auxiliaries. Contract ‘has 
been let to the Selmer Company, 310 West Walnut street, Green 
Bay. The extension will cost close to $100,000, with equipment. 
The company is also said to be considering another extension, two- 
StHry, 65 x 125 feet, to be equipped primarily as a bleaching plant. 


aa 


It is reported to cost approximately $70,000, with machinery. 
Austin E. Cofrin is president. 

Inverness, Fla.—The Inverness Fibre Company, recently or 
ganized by W. S. and G. A. Fleming, 3595 Woodridge road, 
Cleveland, Ohio and associates, is perfecting plans for the 
establishment of a plant at Inverness, for the manufacture of 
fibre specialties, and proposes to have the initial unit ready for 
service at an early date. Estimated cost not announced. 

Appleton, Wis.—The Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company, East John completing plans and will 
soon begin construction by day labor of a new two-story addition, 
20 x 50 feet, to be used primarily for storage and distributing 
service. Orbison & Orbison, 110 West College avenue, Appleton, 
are engineers. 

Little Falls, Minn.—The Hennepin Paper Company is com- 
pleting plans for the construction of a new addition to mill and 
will place super-structure under way at an early date; it will be 
two-story, brick, 60 x 100 feet, designed largely for storage and 
distributiong service, reported to cost about $30,000. 

Marine City, Mich.—The City Council is said to have closed 
negotiations with a paper manufacturing company, name tem- 
porarily withheld, to take over the former local plant of the In- 
dependent Sugar Company, and to occupy for a new paper mill. 
A reported consideration of $100,000, will be given for the 
property, which will be remodeled and improved for the new 
service. It is understood that operations will proceed at an early 
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date. Clarence E. Bradford, an attorney, represents the purchas- 
ing interests. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Paper Manufacturers Company, Inc., 
Fifth and Willow streets has aproved plans for construction of 
new addition to plant on Callowhill Street, for which general 
contract has been let to Edwin E. Hollenback, Inc., 1910 North 
Marshall street. 

Leominster, Mass.—The du Pont Viscoloid Company, a sub- 
sidiary of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
with mill at Leominister, for the manufacture of transparent 
sheeting materials, is arranging an expansion and improvement 
program for large increases in present capacity. Work will include 
the construction of additional buildings and installation of equip- 
ment, reported to cost close to $1,000,000. 

Fredericksburg, Va.—The Sylvania Industrial Corporation, 
122 East 42nd. street, New York, is awarding miscellaneous con- 
tracts for proposed new mill near Fredericksburg, for the pro- 
duction of transparent papers and other processed paper stocks, 
including structural steel framing to the McClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sand and gravel, to Massaponex Sand and 
Gravel Company, Fredericksburg; and for cork to the United 
Cork Companies, Lyndhurst, N. J. Work on superstructure will 
be placed under way immediately. Project will comprise six one- 
story buildings, totaling 187,000 square feet of floor space, esti- 
mated to cost approximately $1,000,000, with machinery. A list 
of equipment to be installed is being prepared. Roger N. Wal- 
lach is president. 
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-wash with a 
Natural Siphon. 


Siphon Disc Washers on Dilts New Type Beating Engines 
at the plant of West Jersey Paper Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 


Siphon Disc Washers replace the bucket 
type of Cylinder Washers, and remove the 
water much faster and in a perfectly natural 
manner. 


Cylinder Washers on beating engines 
have always been a source of trouble and 
annoyance. Now they can be replaced by a 
better system. 


These Siphon Washers dip deeply and 
reach the bottom of the stock as well as 
the stock on the surface. Can be installed 
where limited head room prevents instal- 
lation of other type Washers. Built in 
single, double or triple discs, side by side 
on the same shaft, and presenting large 
area of surface for screening and washing. 


No buckets or dippers, no sloppy discharge 
spout. No power used in lifting the water; 
the power required is a negligible feature. 


A friction clutch pulley is used for starting 
and stopping. The rate of washing may be 
varied at will. Brass and bronze discharge 
outlet; no wrought iron or steel, avoiding 
corrosion, lime deposits and_ similar 
troubles. 

Here is a washer of far greater capacity, 
much simpler construction, more economi- 
cal operation, natural siphon action, more 
satisfaction in every detail. First cost is 
reasonable and performance is guaranteed. 


Manufactured by the makers of NEW 
TYPE Beating Engines. 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
Fulton, N. Y. 


“Your Paper is Made in Your Beaters” 
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Fritz Vertical Hydrator 


The Fritz Vertical Hydrator, a new-process beating machine 
invented by E. B. Fritz of Chicago, is being placed on the mar 
ket by the Vertical Hydrator Company of Chicago, exclusive sales 
agents, according to an announce 
ment by M.S, Apple, President. 

The new machine, which its spon 
sors claim may revolutionize pres 
ent methods of refining and hy 
drating pulp, consists of a vertical 
cylinder about ten feet high and 
four feet in diameter, inside of 
which are ten discs mounted on a 
vertical shaft running past an equal 
number of stationary = discs 
mounted to the inside wall of the 
cylinder. Both have tapering bars 
to provide action, the free space 
between discs being adjustable. 

The machine is shaft driven, and 
is said to require a surprisingly 
small amount of power to operate. 
According to the sales agents, the 
hydrator has an action on the pulp 
never before obtained by any 
method or combination, A substan 
tial increase in strength has been unvarying during runs on sul 
phite, and the speed of the machine has introduced a new time 
factor into the preparation of pulp for the paper machines, Mr 
Apple said. 

He pointed out that Mr. Fritz, who conceived and perfected 
the machine, is in no way connected with the manufacturing or 


marketing of it 


News of the Boston Paper Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Boston, Mass., September 23, 1929—At a recent sales meeting of 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., Norman Harrower, of Linton Bros. & 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., gave a highly interesting and instructive 
talk on Bristols and Cardboards, displaying a chart which showed 
graphically the uses of the various Bristols manufactured by his 
firm and the printing processes to which each is adapted. 

The Poiner-Carmer Company, box board dealers, entertained the 
golf-playing box-makers at the Unicorn Country Club, Stoneham, 
Mass., Tuesday, September 17. About 25 were present at the 
luncheon. In the golf scores, Louis Ingalls, of the Frye Corbin 
Box Company and George Gray, of the Thompson Box Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., were tied for the best net. 

Bernard Scully, of the sales force of the D. F. Munroe Com- 
pany, entertained about eighteen friends at his cottage at Nan- 
tasket Beach, Mass., Friday evening, with clam chowder and 
steamed clams as prominent features of the party. 

The following from Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. attended the recent 
American Writing Paper Company meeting: C. A. Esty, manag- 
ing director; Ashley Crowell, merchandising manager, Frank 
Winter, sales manager; John F, Wilson, advertising manager, and 
Graham Blandy, manager of the Worcester (Mass.) Division of 
the company. 

J. H. Brewer, general manager of Storrs & Bement Company, 
was on a vacation last week, including a sail to Norfolk, Va. 

J. F. Blackman, manager of the twine department of the D. F. 
Munroe Company, is at Craigville, Mass. for a two weeks’ 
vacation. 

Hubert L. Carter, president of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., has 
returned from a trip abroad, with Mrs. Carter. They visited 


several European countries, including Russia, and did some moun- 
tain climbing. 
C. L. Dodge, formerly salesman for the Albemarle Paper 
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Manufacturing Company, of Richmond, Va. has taken a simi ir 
position with the Globe Paper Company. 

Philip KR. Allen, president of Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass, 
has been appointed general chairman of the drive of the Salva 
tion Army in Greatet held from October 23 to 
November 9, in connection with the budget for the coming twelve 


Boston to he 


months 

\t a meeting of the New England Paper Merchants Association 
at the Harvard Club of Boston, Thursday evening Butler & M, 
Members 
are planning to go together by train to the convention at Chicago 
in October. Arthur KE. Harn presided at the meeting, which was 


Naught, Inc., was clected a member of the association. 


attended by about thirty. 

John Carter & Co., Inc., distributed folders printed on Merri 
made Folding Coated, Merrimac 
Company, Lawrence, Mass., illustrating posters by the 


manufactured by the Paper 
Forhes 
Lithograph Manufacturing Company, Boston, advertising products 
of several concerns 

The Fort Hill Paper Company is working on Hide 


Mulch Paper in preparation for orders anticipating the spring 


‘Gator 


planting. 


Boston Paper Market In Sound Position 
[FROM OUR REGULAR ComaEsroNDENT] 

Boston, Mass., September 23, 1920-—The Boston paper market is 
in a healthy condition, with orders being received in sizable vol 
ume. Throughout the trade there is generally a cheerful tone. As 
an example of the better demand for fine papers, one house states 
that the sales of a certain line of ledger up to September 1 of 
this year were 25 per cent greater than the entire year of 1927, 
the previous best year for that line. Weddings and commercial 
announcement papers are in brisk demand. There has been an 
unusual activity in the wrapping paper market. Specialty lines 
are in a favorable position. 

The box board situation is practically unaltered. The amount 
of orders for the last week has averaged normal. Some houses 
report a quict business. Prices are no better and members of the 
trade are wondering how much longer the current low quotations 
will prevail. 

A fairly steady market prevails in paper stock, with values as a 
whole unchanged. Paper 
manufacturers in Canada are beginning to buy more roofing stock, 
with prices tending higher than some mills in the country are 
paying. A dealer states that the last week has been quict as far 


as buying on the part of Holyoke mills is concerned 


Prospects for the season seem bright 


Routine Paper Demand in Indianapolis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. September 23, 1929—The local paper trade 
fall business. And it is 
However, 


seems to have settled down to routine 
doubtful if the fall business will be anything startling. 
the trade is expecting a litthe more demand than was had last 
fall. 
creasing somewhat with the beginning of school and the increase 
in direct mail advertising. It is not felt that present demand 
represents the average that will be reached before the end of 
the month. On the whole the trade starts the fall season in a 
fair situation. The jobbers’ stocks are low and prices have not 
been cut to any marked extent during the summer months when 
there virtually was no business. Nor for the time being at least, 
will the jobbers be inclined to increase their stocks materially 
Wrapping paper demand is improving, though not yet at its 
peak for fall. A large number of specialties are being requested 
at the present time. For example the state is in the midst of a 
struggle on the part of the bakers to get the sliced bread business 
Those bakers using this brand of bread have to have specia! 
wrappers for it and in some instances they have had a difficul' 
time filling their needs. All kinds of building papers continue to 
slump, but the demand for paper board is fair. 


Call for fine papers, including coated and book papers is in 
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ARE ASSURED FROM THE USE OF 


WALDRON PAPER EMBOSSING ROLLS 


The advance from the comparatively simple to the more intricate 
designs that distinguish the popular modern box papers has demon- 
strated the importance of perfect synchronization of embossing rolls, 
the proper fill and hardness, with correct speed and pressure—where 
character of impression determines salability of embossed products. 
Only the care and precision used in the manufacture of Waldron 
Embossing Machines and Rolls can assure the quality of embossing 
that present day markets demand. Our Catalog No. 102 explains the 
engineering features that distinguish Waldron equipment and make 
it the choice of the leading converters in the industry. 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works—NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. 
122 East 42nd St. 208 W. Washington St. 519 American Bank Bldg. 


/ 
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Converting Machin ry 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Funch, Edye & Co., steamship agents, of 25 Broadway, New 
York, announce that their telephone number has been changed 
from Bowling Green 5,200 to Digby 1,800. 

ead 

The management of the Grand Central Palace, New York, re- 
ports that 420 booths have already been taken for the eighth 
National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, which 
is to be held during the week beginning December 2. This means 
approximately 130,000 square feet of floor space, on three floors 
of the Palace. 

* * * 

W. E. Shuttleworth & Co., paper merchants, West Broadway, 
New York, announce that on and after September 30 they will dis- 
continue handling the accounts of the Howland Bag and Paper 
Company and the Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, of 
Dexter, New York. Any orders on hand before this date will 
be filled according to specifications. After September 30 W. E. 
Shuttleworth & Co., will confine themselves to the handling of the 
Moser Bag and Paper Company account, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of garment bags and specialties. 

2 


The U. S. Shipping Board has authorized the sale of the 
Steamships Cranenest, Conotton, Contooncok, Crawlkeys, Crain- 
creek and Sag Harbor to Joseph F. O’Boyle, of New York, for 
the total sum of $191,500. These vessels are of the Lake-built 
type, ranging from 3364 to 3630 tons per ship, and in each case 
are equipped with reciprocating engines and Scotch coal burning 
boilers. All of the vessels have been in lay-up for more than 
eight years. The prospective purchaser contemplates operating 
these vessels under the American flag for the carriage of wood 
pulp from Canadian provinces to the United States. 

$2a—8 


The Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, a consolidation of the former 
Tulip Cup Corporation and the Public Service Cup Corporation, re- 
ports net profit, after charges and taxes, for the eight months 
ended August 31 of $535,506, equivalent to $2.87 a share on the 
outstanding 183,000 shares of common after preferred dividends. 
At the time of the consolidation of the two companies it was esti- 
mated by Henry Nias, president, that earnings for 1929 would be 
around $2.75 a share. This estimate has been eclipsed in the first 
eight months. In addition to a constantly growing demand from 
the domestic trade, orders from foreign countries are showing a 
large increase, Lily-Tulip products now being used in Europe, 
the Far East, Egypt and Australia. 


Johns-Manville Denies Report 


Lewis H. Brown, president of the Johns-Manville Corporation, 
states that the story of a merger between the Insulite interests 
United States Gypsum, and Johns-Manville, was incorrect and 
had never been considered in any way whatever. He said that 
the story undoubtedly grew out of the fact that the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation has arranged to have insulated lumber manu- 
factured to Johns-Manville specification by the Insulite Corpora- 
tion for the territory west of the Alleghany Mountains. 


Mazer Mills Install New Filter Plant 


The Mazer Paper Mills, of Lansdowne, Pa., have just completed 
the installation of a Gravity Type Filter Plant, built by Hunger- 
ford & Terry. The filter plant will supply the mill with crystal 
clear water and is expected to bring about an improvement in their 
product. Clean water will also no doubt result in better operating 
conditions, which will mean increased production of their line of 
toilet paper and paper towels. 


_ Endicott Rantoul Discusses Mulch Paper 

Vice-President Rantoul, of the New York Division of th 
Salesman’s Association of the Paper Industry, spoke at the las: 
regular meeting and luncheon held Monday at the Canadian 
Club, on the problems encountered in the development of new 
uses for kraft paper and especially on those encountered in th 
development of mulch paper by the International Paper Company. 

In opening his remarks, Mr. Rantoul called attention to the 
fact that from time to time the New York Division has heard 
speakers on various phases of merchandising who presented many 
new ideas, some of which seemed very radical. Many of these 
ideas had been tested and proved in other lines of business, but 
because of long established customs in the distribution of paper, 
it had not yet seemed practicable to adapt many of these ideas 
to our own industry no matter how successful they had proven 
in other lines. He discussed briefly the large variety of possible 
new uses for kraft paper which were brought to his attention, 
and the difficulty of making the great majority of these ideas 
commercially practicable for large scale production and distribu- 
tion. 

In introducing mulch paper, a radical new product to be sold 
to an entirely new market, the International Paper Company found 
its first real opportunity to try out some of the precepts of so- 
called modern merchandising. This in spite of the fact that vari- 
ous circumstances combined to force the company into the market- 
ing of mulch paper before they were fully prepared. This forced 
the company to make provision for direct sales to consumers 
during the first year since the time was too short in which to 
built up a complete system of wholesale distribution. A large ad- 
vertising campaign was started in April, 1928, and on the first of 
May of that year, the first roll of mulch paper was produced, and 
sold on the,second day of May. The original advertising campaign 
with the pamphlet “The Miracle of Mulch Paper” resulted in 
some 25,000 inquiries, and as a result of these inquiries, some 5,000 
rolls of this new product were distributed in 1928. At the same 
time plans were carried forward for the development of an econ- 
omic system of distribution, and after thoroughly surveying the 
field, the International Paper Company decided that this distribu- 
tion should be made through the paper distributors rather than 
through wholesale hardware firms, seed firms or other channels. 
One reason favoring distribution through this channel was the 
fact that the paper distributor is accustomed to carrying sub- 
stantial stocks and is willing to pay his bills 30 days net. Also 
practically every paper distributor in the country is looking for 
some specialty in which competition would not be as strong a 
factor and in which he would move tonnage in reasonably large 
quantities. 

In establishing its sales policy for mulch paper, Mr. Rantoul 
stated that his company had adopted the policy of quantity dis- 
counts, the distributors buying one car of paper paying the max- 
imum price and proportional discounts being given to distributors 
buying in larger quantities. Distributors and local dealers are in 
all cases protected on orders coming from consumers in their 
territory. One particularly interesting phase of this business, Mr. 
Rantoul stated, is that it is one of the relatively few instances in 
which the paper manufacturer can advertise successfully to the 
ultimate consumer and the success of his company’s advertising 
campaign for mulch paper, Mr. Rantoul stated, indicates that 
wherever direct consumer advertising for paper is possible, it will 
be profitable. 


Low Water Handicaps Holyoke Mills 
[FROM OUR REGUI.AR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., September 24, 1929—The White & Wyckoff 
Company officials are looking anxiously at the almanac these days 
as the water is again slowly falling in the river and unless relief 
comes it is likely that the head gates will be closed again for a day 
or so. There was a full day’s rain last week that helped things 
for a time. This is the driest summer for 25 or more years. 
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OW—with the introduction of the 
TOLHURST CENTRIFUGAL for paper 
and pulp purification, the day of truly 
clean paper is here. 


This machine removes all foreign matter 
from the stuff, no matter how minute in 
size. No metal—no grit—no rubber—no cork 
— nothing but completely refined stuff 
can go on the wire. 


In addition to this purification which is 
hundreds of times more effective than a 
vriffler, the TOLHURST so prepares the 
fibres that definite improvement in for- 
mation and closing of the sheet results. 


TOLHURST, in this machine, brings to 


the paper industry the same specialized 


Knowledge of centrifugal engineering 
that has made the name TOLHURST a 
synonym for excellence in the Chemical, 
Textile and other industries. 


WORKS, inc.,. TROY, N.Y. 


Chicago Office: 
S So. Dearborn St. 
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Power Plant Section 
Reducing Power Costs Through Unit Treatment 


Conducted by REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD, Consulting Engineer 


Modernizing the Mill and Power Plant 


_ Speed Reducers Effect Marked Improvements 


About 75 per cent. of the new paper machines installed during 
the past ten years employ the sectional electric drive, but this 
does not signify that the majority of machines are as yet so 
multi-motored. In fact, the records of one of the leading manu- 
facturers' of paper machines show that over a period of years 
just about as many old paper machines are rebuilt and modern- 
ized as there are new machines installed. The aim in either case, 
of course, is to stimulate production and lower fabrication costs, 
in one instance by making use of the latest, best and most im- 
proved modern equipment and in the other by modernizing the 
mill step by step. 

The rebuilding of machines may entail the installation of ro- 
tary screens, high slices, longer Fourdrinier wires, smoothing 
rolls, removable type sections, larger rolls, additional presses, 
more dryers, improved reels and winders, anti-friction bearings, 
more effective lubricating systems, devices of various kinds for 
expediting processes, etc. and chiefly improved drives. It is con- 
nection with the latter present day requirement, 7. e., modern 
drives capable of developing the high machine speeds now de- 


Courtesy: Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 1 

Typical sectional electric paper machine drive transmitting power through 

worm gear speed reducers—West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
manded, to which the other refinements are in effect simply ad- 
juncts, that the individual motor drive for the various sections has 
figuratively revolutionized paper making. However, it is neither 
the fact that the electric motor is a highly efficient, high-speed 
power unit nor the fact that power can be transmitted and dis- 
tributed most efficiently in the form of electric energy that is the 
dominating consideration. 

The standard electric motor, for that matter, runs at a much 
higher speed that the actuating rolls of the paper machine, neces- 


1The Pusey and Jones Corporation. 


sitating the employment of some efficient speed reducing device 
between the motor and the machine. Also, the transfer and dis- 
tribution of power in the form of electric energy, while obviously 
highly desirable in a new mill, may entail a prohibitive investment 
when modernizing the drive for existing and rebuilt machines 
in an older mill. 

The power plant being motorized, as is very general nowadays, 


Courtesy: Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Fic. 2 
Steam turbine drive effecting initial speed reduction through direct connected 
speed reducer. 

or turbine driven, the speed of the main drive shaft is stepped 
up considerably and this necessitates further changes and modi- 
fications in the actual paper machine drives. While the high- 
speed main drive shaft does not revolve at anywhere near the 
speed of the standard motor, for instance, a speed reduction be- 
ing commonly effected between the main drive unit and the drive 
shaft, still the speed of this main drive shaft is considerably higher 
than that at which it is feasible to run the actuating rolls of the 
paper machine. As in the case sectional electric drives, an ef- 
ficient speed reducing device has ordinarily to be introduced be- 
tween the main drive shaft and the machine. 

The modern speed reducer, now a standard transmission unit 
procurable with any required speed ratio, consequently, is virtually 
essential whether an electric or mechanical drive is employed. In 
fact, it would seem that it is such unit, rather than the high-speed 
electric motor, which is the refinement in paper machine drives 
chiefly responsible for the feasibility of the high machine speeds of 
the modern mill. Be that as it may, it is a fact, however, that highly 
efficient mechanical drives, particularly suitable in the moderniza 
tion of an existing mill, have been developed and that such drive: 
compare quite favorably in stimulation of output and reductior 


in production costs with sectional electric drives, even though the 
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How much is too much? 


Paper and pulp mill operators are finding a new way 


of cutting costs. 


They are reducing the yearly bill for 


lubrication—not by buying cheaper oils and greases, 
but by paying more in many cases than they ever did 


before—and using less. 


They are consulting the lubrication 
specialist to secure the best lubricants 
available. They are taking advantage 
of Texaco Lubrication Service and 
finding out how to use these lubricants. 


The results are worth it. Lubricants 
are being used more economically. 
Machinery and equipment are being 
kept in better condition. Maintenance 
and repair costs are less. Effective 
lubrication is not a question of quan- 


tity so much as it is that of the right 
lubricant properly applied. 


Texaco Lubrication Service brings 
to you the benefits of The Texas Com- 
pany’s years of experience as one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers and 
users of lubricants. It gives you the 
free cooperation of lubrication special- 
ists who are authorities on the subject 
—and it provides a Texaco Lubricant 
for every known purpose. Write The 
Texas Company first. 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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latter might be a better selection were a new mill to be erected to 
take the place of an existing plant. 
Modern Mechanical Paper Machine Drives 

Particularly is this true for machines operated by the so- 
called Marshall drive, in which the three principal components are: 
a lineshaft running parallel and the full length of the machine; 
a friction ciutch transmitting the power and controlling the start- 
ing and stopping; and a right angle bevel gear reducing member 


Courtesy: Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
Fic. 3 
Loose pulley type paper machine drive transmitting power through worm gear 
speed reducer—Hammermill Paper Co. 


In old style drives of this type, wooden bevel wheels are custom- 
arily employed, but when the paper machines are speeded up the 
old wooden core wheels prove highly objectionable, on account of 
noise, excessive vibration, rapid wear of bearings and gears, high 
maintenance costs and frequent breakage which cause expensive 
shut-downs for repairs. The mechanical drive of this 
type is a very different mechanism, however, a modern right-angle 
speed reducer with its low speed shaft connected to the driving 
shaft of the machine section replacing the time honored, but ob- 
solete, mortise gear combination and also the subsequent 


modern 


spur 


Courtesy: Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 


Fic. 4 
Complete worm gear section drive for one of the oldest paper machines in 

Canada, installed in 1926, which replaced a system of belts and pulleys. 
gear reduction assemblage in double reduction drive units. 

In modern and simplified form, these driving units are con- 
structed in two general varieties, one commonly known as the loose 
pulley arrangement and the other as the cut-off coupling type. In 
the loose pulley construction, the cone pulley is quite generally 
mounted on anti-friction bearings. The friction clutch is arranged 
with one section bolted to the cone pulley and the other attached 
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to the shaft, so that when the clutch is disengaged the pulley runs 
loose on its bearings, transmitting no power to the gear reduc- 
tion. In the cut-off coupling type, the cone pulley is firmly at- 


tached to its shaft and one section of the friction clutch is also 
mounted on this shaft, while the other portion of the clutch is at- 
tached to the high speed shaft of the speed reducer, the power 
being transmitted or cut-off by the friction clutch. 

Either of these varieties of mechanical drives may be employed, 


Courtesy Cleveland Worm & Gear Co 
Fic. 5 
Close-up of 50-horsepower cut-off pulley type mechanical paper machine, Ist 


press, drive with magnetic clutch. Diameter of 24-inch face cone pulley, 
357% inches to 37% inches. 


using worm or bevel gear speed reducers. The several parts of 
the drives are self-contained on a common bedplate, with a suit- 
able shifter for adjusting the cone pulley belt. The speed reducer 
is totally enclosed, of course, running silently in an oil bath, with- 
out vibration, and with an even flow of torque. Maintenance is 
virtually negligible and the efficiency of the drive is very much 
greater than with the old style open, wooden cogged gearing. 

Approved types of bevel gear speed reducers employ gearing of 
the spiral tooth form, but owing to the inherent somewhat greater 
efficiency of the modern worm gear speed reducer, the latter variety 
of transmission is more commonly used. With the worm wheel 
fitted with a hardened bronze tooth rim and the worm formed 
of forged steel, efficiencies in excess of 96 per cent. are now quite 
frequently realized and, what is more, the high efficiency does 
not diminish with length of reducer service. 


Courtesy: Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 


Fic. 6 
Cut-off coupling type paper machine drive transmitting power through worm 
gear speed reducer—Paul A. Sorg Paper Co. 

The value of these simple and efficient mechanical section drives 
incorporating approved speed reducer units in modernizing the 
mill is well demonstrated by the fact that somewhat less than a 
year ago a complete drive of this variety was installed for a paper 
machine in one of the largest paper mills in Norway, which had 
been, up to that time, in continuous service for some thirty-two 
years. Another side light of interest in respect to these modern 
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LOWING STOCK 
TO THE BEATERS 


Tee revolutionary Noble & Wood 
Pre-Hydration System, now being installed 
in many forward-looking mills, com- 
pletely modernizes the method of 
handling and preparing stock before 
it reaches the beaters. Stock may be 
taken directly from the unloading 
platforms or from storage, flowed 
to any part of the plant and 
delivered to the beaters at any 

desired consistency. 


Production capabilities of 
existing equipment are in- 
creased because the stock 
in transit to the beaters 
receives a preliminary 
hydration which con- 
siderably reduces 
beating time. 
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_.. and its 


advantages 


By eliminating handling, labor costs and 

time are saved. Shortened beater time 
reduces power costs per ton. And such 
power as is needed to operate the 
system can be used at slack periods 
when costs are lowest. 


A special propelling device* 
keeps the stock in constant cir- 
culation, with no chance of dead 

or sour spots. This same prin- 
ciple makes the Pre-Hydration 
System an admirable mixing 
medium. Stock can be uni- 
formly colored and thor- 
oughly blended before 
it reaches the beaters. 


* This principle may be ap- 
plied to hydration tanks 
where present agitation is 
inadequate. We'll be glad 
to give you details. 7 #7 


From every standpoint—economy, expediency, practicability, product im- 
provement—this new system warrants investigation. A Noble & Wood 
representative will be glad to discuss it with you at your convenience. 


NOBLE “ WOOD 


MACHINE 


COMPANY 


Hoosick Falls 


New York 
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developments of the Marshall drive is that one of the oldest paper 
machines in Canada was equipped with a complete worm gear 
section drive of the mechanical type in 1926. This comprehen- 
sive installation replaced a complicated system of belts and pul- 
leys previously located on the machine room floor. 

Attainment of Fundamental Drive Requirements 


While the modern way of driving a sectional paper machine is 
admittedly, to couple or gear an electric motor to each section, 


a 


Courtesy: Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 


Fic. 7 

Five of the eleven mechanical sections transmitting power through worm gear 

speed reducers and magnetic clutches at the Alton Boxboard & Paper Co. 
the efficiency of the modern mechanical section drive is of an 
corder which justifies a comparison being made with such electric 
drive, in respect to flexibility and ability to meet the exacting re- 
quirements imposed when using the same machine for producing 
various grades of paper and by the inherent characteristics in 
the manufacture of paper. Such comparison is best made by first 
enumerating the fundamental requirements for the successful op- 
eration of the drives and then pointing out how these require- 
ments are attained by the respective systems. 

Very concisely stated, the fundamental requirements for suc- 
cessful drives and speed control are three in number: 

1.—The relative speeds of the drives for any given adjustment 
must be constant. 

2.—The relative speeds must be sensitively adjustable over a 
small range. 

3.—The speeds of all individual section drives must be adjust- 
able simultaneously over a wide range without affecting the rela- 
tive speeds. 


ils 9 r. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Fic. 8 
View of box board machine, cut-off pulley type, drives transmitting power 
through worm gear speed reducers and magnetic clutches. 

In an approved system? of electric sectional drive, the first of 
these requirement is met by the use of a master contractor in con- 
by a speeder changer between each section rotary contractor and 
the motor whose speed it regulates; while the third is effected by 
adjusting the voltage imposed on all the section motors and also 
the motor driving the master rotary contactor. Exactly how these 


Courtesy: 


2 Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company System. 
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various operations are consummated is of little concern to 
present discussion, it being sufficient that the fundamental 
quirements enumerated are effectively met by the system in qu 
tion. 

Interest lies in how these same fundamental requirements may 
be met by a complete mechanical section drive such as has been 
described. The first requirement that the relative speeds of th: 
drives be constant for any given adjustment presents no difficul- 


Courtesy: Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 


Fic. 9 
Double reduction herringbone speed reducer with typical outboard mounting 
Efficiency, 98 to 98% per cent. 
ties, obviously, for the speed of the main drive shaft can be held 
substantially constant and also the speed of the section driy: 
units actuated by the common lineshaft. The necessary slight 
relative speed adjustment is effected by the control provided 
by the cone pulley combination, while the simultaneous speed 
adjustment of the various section drives without affecting a 
change in their relative speeds is simply effected by modifying 
the speed of the common lineshaft, by voltage control of the ac- 
tuating main drive motor or by regulating the speed of the main 
drive steam turbine when such power is employed. With the 
modern controls available today, the attainment of fundamental 
drive requirements can be realized effectively and efficiently. 
Main Steam Turbine Drives 
Modern speed reducers are also virtually essential for drives 
in mills which employ turbine machine 
of utilizing electric motors as main power units. 


steam instead 


To meet re- 


drives, 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Fic. 10 


Heavy duty single reduction herringbone speed reducer mounted on anti-frictiom 
earings.—Efficiency, 9844 to 99 per cent. 


Courtesy: 


quirements imposed under such conditions, three distinct types oi 
approved steam turbine drives for paper machines have been 
developed to a high stage of standardization and refinement, a 
brief description of which will serve to show how important speed 
reducers are in almost every type of modern power drive. 

Where the main lineshaft is connected to the power until as- 
semblage by belt or rope drive, the drive unit consists of a steanr 
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““M & W’’ Lay Boys 


Over 1000 ‘*M & W” Lay Boys for laying all kinds of paper, 
are in operation in connection with all makes of Cutters 
in finishing rooms or on end of paper machines. By the 
use of a Lay Boy the cutting expense is reduced con- 
siderably as these machines will increase the output of 
any Cutter. 


One operator can handle any number of piles and in 
some cases one operator runs two or more Cutters, as 
their operation is automatically controlled. 


The space required for the Lay Boy is no more than for 
the table formerly used in connection with Cutters. 
Wax and Glazed and Curly Papers successfully handled. 
Lay Boys can be had for Single, Duplex or Diagonal 
Cutters. 


72 in. Single Moore & White 
Lay Boy and Cutter 


. » s ADVANTAGES 


Increased Production—Operates Automatically—Paper 
Piled Straighter—Saves Labor and Finished Paper—Can 
be attached to any make of Cutter—Present Trucks can 
be utilized. 

Makes the use of Wide Cutters desirable at High Speed 
operation—A Trial will convince you—Trial orders ac- 
cepted—Literature upon request. 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO., eaicacecenia, pa 
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turbine, speed reducer and pulley or rope sheave mounted on a 
common baseplate. The pulley or sheave, firmly attached to its 
shaft, is carried between rigid bearings, usually of the pedestal 
type, and is connected to the speed reducer by means of an out- 


Courtesy: Nuttall Works, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Fis. 11 


Double reduction speed reducers on sectional electric cylinder machine drive, 
individual motors actuating seven cylinder moulds. 


ae ee. 


Courtesy: Link-Belt Co. 


Double reduction herringbone speed reducer agitator drive in Canadian 
paper mill. 


board flexible coupling, this construction serving to relieve the 
speed reducer of any strains which might be transmitted by the 
belt or rope. The high speed shaft of the reducer, in turn, is 
coupled to the shaft of the steam turbine. If space is available 
at the end if the lineshaft, however, the advisable arrangement is 
to connect the drive unit, steam turbine and speed reducer, directly 
to the lineshaft. A speed reducer of somewhat greater speed ratio 
is required for this arrangement, for the necessary speed reduc- 
tion between turbine and lineshaft has to be consummated in one 
step, but the direct connected drive requires less space for its ac- 
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commodation than 


the belt or rope drive arrangement and tle 
elimination of the transmission belt or rope effects a reduction in 
power losses and avoids the common hazards of belts and ropes. 


The third variety of turbine-speed reducer assemblage is de- 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Fic. 13 


Double reduction herringbone speed reducer at 
Shelton, Wash. 


Courtesy: 


Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., 
signed for installations where it is preferable to connect th 
main paper machine drive unit into the center of the back lin 
shaft. The assemblage is essentially the same as that designed 
for direct connection to the end of the lineshaft, except that low 
speed shaft of the speed reducer is extended at both ends. Tu 
install such a turbine drive unit it is only necessary to remove 
a section of the back lineshaft equal in length to the extended low 
speed shaft of the speed reducer. Each end of the speed re- 
ducer drive shaft is then connected into the back lineshaft by means 
of flexible couplings. The arrangement has all the features of 
a single end drive unit and in addition is more conserving of 
space and more efficient in the transmission of uniform torque 
to a long lineshaft. 

Highly efficient turbine governors, usually of the oil relay hy- 
draulic variety, effect such close speed regulation in these main 


Lis 


bid . 
Foote Bros. Gear & 


Machine Co. 
Fic. 14 


Battery of four spur gear speed reducers on sulphite chest drives. 


Courtesy: 


steam turbine drives that the three fundamental drive require- 
ments previously discussed are admirably met. The speed stays 
constant at the desired point without appreciable fluctuation dur- 
ing long periods of steady operation. The speed regulation of the 
drives is extremely sensitive, any load change occurring in the 
operation of the machine causing the governor to modify the 
steam admittance to the turbine instantly and so prevent any 
noticeable speed change. The speed of the turbine is readily ad- 
justable over a wide range while running, consequently the speed 
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. T. Jewell, General Manager, says: “We are very 
well pleased with the operation of these washers. They 
are economical in operation, which includes power as 
well as labor. We can see a decided change in the 
cleanliness of our paper since these washers were in 
stalled.”’ 


Ask the St. Regis Paper Company 
about this Wood-washer! 


S° many mills have found complete satisfaction with Carthage 

Wood Washers that the paper trade has come to regard them 
as the finest washers made. 

Dirt, saw-dust, ice, snow and bark never reach the chippers or 
grinders, when the wood goes through the Carthage Wood 
Washers. Their efficient removal of any loose material, left by 
the barkers, eliminates the chief cause of “brown spots” and poor 
bleaching. 

Carthage Washers are built to last. They are easy to install, 
and operate with no attention and very little power. The size 
and speed of the drum is gauged to your own requirements. 

Thirty-five years’ experience in manufacturing pulp and paper 
mill equipment stands behind every Carthage machine. Consult 
us on all your equipment problems. 


CARTHAGE MACHINE COMPANY 


Established 1894 
Carthage, New York Belleville, Ont., Can. 


eT 


Machine | \Paper Mill 


Pre RENE EYEE NH aN x = ee 
Carthage, N. Y. ‘Machinery | Belleville, Ont., Can. 


Manutacturers of |} 
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of the lineshaft as well, by turning a single hand wheel. The 
speed regulation is close at any speed within such range and may 
‘be consummated by remote push-button control. 

Sectional Motor-Gear Drives for Cylinder Machines 


Speed reducers, usually of the efficient herringbone variety, also 
play an important part in advanced practice in cylinder ma- 
chine electric drives. This is in connection with the compara- 
tively recent cylinder machine drive development in which small 
individual motors are provided to drive the cylinder moulds and 
primary presses, instead of depending simply upon the first roll 
felt for the actuating transmission, a system of drive which has 
proved eminently advantageous in a prominent paper mill on the 
Pacific coast. The chief benefits realized by such refinement are: 

Greatly increased life of the first press belt. 

Improved formation and greatly increased strength of the sheet. 

Sustained capacity at maximum production. 

Increased life of wire cloth covering on cylinder moulds. 

Virtually elimination of felt stretch. 

Complete elimination of felt and sheet stretch between cylinder 
moulds and first main press. 

The electric motors revolving at considerably higher speed that 
the mould and press rolls they drive, the speed reducer is a very 
essential member in such individual drives, which are operated in 
parallel with the first main drive and start and stop as a unit. 
Each moctor-gear combination contributes its proportion of the 
starting torque during machine acceleration and each its propor- 
tion of the total driving power during normal operation within 
the operating range of the machine. 

The individual motor-gear assemblies on the cylinder moulds 
and primary presses are not provided with speed regulators nor 
is any attempt made to drive them at a specific speed, for the 
characteristics of the motors are such that they automatically de- 
velop substantially constant torque for any desired torque ad- 
justment. The speed of each motor automatically adjusts itself 
to the speed at which the felt travels, with the result that the 
draws between the various cylinder moulds and presses are vir- 
tually unaffected by an elongation or shrinkage of the felt. 


Many Uses for Speed Reducers 
While no attempt is made to cover the very many uses for mod- 


Courtesy: Nuttall Works, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Fic. 15 


Single reduction speed reducer on super-calender drive. 


ern speed reducers in the mill and power plant, although many 
instances of substantial benefits accruing to the use of such units 
in specific installations could be cited, some further eminently ad- 
vantageous applications are illustrated. For the most part, the im- 
provements effected by virtue of such uses of these efficient trans- 
missions are quite obvious and hardly need to be enlarged upon. 


aa Paper Trave Journat for Sept. 15, 1927; Jan. 12, 1928; and Aug. 9, 
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Power Plant Section (Continued) 


Previous discussions’, also, have featured still other applications 
which have been responsible for marked improvements in mill 
operation, conserving power, reducing upkeep and operating ex- 
penses, improving working conditions and in general being de- 
cidedly influential in modernizing the plant. 

The aim in this discussion has been simply to give some in- 
dication of the necessity of employing approved varieties oj 
modern spted reducers whatever system of mill operation and 
class of drive employed, the mechanical drive with steam engine, 


Nuttall Works, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 16 


Single reduction speed reducer on modern winder drive, depicting novel indi- 
vidual motor application for separate rollers. 


Courtesy: 


steam turbine or electric motor as the prime mover, or the scc 
Whether a new mill is to 
be equipped or an existing plant modernized, speed reducers are 
essential units and as units probably effect more marked improve- 
ments than almost any other single variety of mill equipment 
The use of modern speed reducers makes possible the stimula 
tion in output and reduction in production costs which are ob- 
jectives of all mills. Their use goes far to make feasible high 


tional drive, mechanical or electric. 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Fie. 17 


7% horsepower motor driving agitator through two worm gear speed reducer 
units.—Speed ratio, 24% to 1. 


Courtesy: 


speed mill operation, particularly when sectional drives are em- 
ployed, electric or mechanical, and they are potent factors in 
almost any modernizing undertaking in respect to mill equipment 
and operation, entailing no heavy capital investment and invar- 
iably effecting substantial savings. Among the general advantages 
accruing to their use are quiet operation, decreased power losscs, 
more dependable and compact drives, safer working conditions 
and lower maintenance expenses. 
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High Speed . Holland Beaters 


VY ES, we build them—both regular and high 
speed Holland Beaters. 


But more important than building them: 


Every beater that leaves our factory is designed 
to provide the kind of beating that best meets the 
individual requirements and conditions of the 
mill for which it is intended. 


Just as all methods of paper manufacture have 
improved and are improving, so has the manu- 
facture of Beaters improved. We believe in better 
methods because they reduce costs, improve 
quality,—and increase profits. 


If you believe there is room for improvement in 
the efficiency of your beating, we shall be glad to 
combine our experience with yours in bettering 
the quality and lowering the cost of your beating 
operations. 


OTHER VALLEY A letter of inquiry will bring you any informa- 
EQUIPMENT tion you desire. Address the Valley Iron Works 
Jordan Engines Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Beaters, Breakers, Bleachers 
and Washers 

Flat and Rotary Screens 

Screw Presses 

Voith High Pressure Stock 
Inlets 

Centrifugal and Stuff Pumps 

Laboratory Equipment 

Stock Valves—Gate and Plug 


Seat Gonmnane Guanes \ Equipment for Paper and Pulp Mills / 


Special Machinery 


New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
Western Mfg. & Sales Div.: Smith & Valley Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ending July 31, and for the Seven Months Ending July 31, 1929 as 
Compared with Corresponding Month of Previous Year 


IMPORTS—PAPER 


oo July ot -————Seven Months Ending July 31— - 
ae ae pee -1928—_—_—-a, 1929- 
Quantety Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Paper and Manufactures $12,649,377 $14,151,729 $88,584,358 


Printing paper— 
Standard newsprint poe . 185 11,233,152 993,23 12,338,494 2,417,684,594 78,803,710  2,684,424,731 80,808,985 


Imported from— 
Finland . 131,183 3 5 189,203 41,263,681 1,087,208 37,319,770 
91,110 9,889,718 271,032 11,836,155 
928 9,974,744 257,839 4,559,619 
361,691 58,790,149 1,577,185 59,750,284 
° 10,668,383 2,206,448,604 72,849,658  2,453,056,612 
Newfoundland and Labrador ‘ 7 v 1,027,179 90,654,197 117,689,491 
Other countries : 7,5 538 663,501 19,2 212,800 
All other n.e. s. aid > 5,45 25 410,793 4,673,136 J 2,640,646 
Grease-proof and water-proof papers ...lbs... ° J . 216,982 54,393 694,291 765 
Kraft wrapping paper ...-dut. 50,83 J 1,122,656 4,018,820 
Other wrapping paper ...dut. ‘ 30, 564,845 10,322,864 
Writing, letter, drawing, etc., papers ..lbs...dut. . 7 241,180 
Surface-coated paper ...dut. 5,7 178,448 
Tissue, copying, etc., papers bes . ’ 163, 266 435,619 7 123,856 2,657,856 
Paper boards, n. ¢. s.— 
ulp boards in rolls bes . 2,766,867 59,046 4,809,536 ¥ J _ 704,637 35,894,168 
Paper boards, pulp board, and card- 
1,323,704 23,290 7 x , 07 278,790 13,369,723 


board SS 
Leather board, test, and wall board. .lbs...dut. 10,541 752 5 15,506 1,090,841 
Cigarette paper, cigarette books, and 
covers — . 826,417 218,981 2 65 .838, 1,854,257 6,775,147 
Hanging paper, (wall paper) Ibs... .dut. 88,410 242 369,516 413,240 1,606,139 
Duplex decalcomania paper, not printed. Ibs... 100,660 98,410 417,668 
Paper boxes Ibs. . .dut. 294,727 7 167, 264 1,047,762 
en or erent and manufactures, 
51,480 260,092 
404,747 2,174,019 


Mechanically ground wood pulp bee 309,428 16,718 . 124,402 3,039,341 
Sulphite wood pulp 79,367 4,678,804 102,010 J 519,022 30,466,098 595,870 


Unbleached sé 55, J 74,197 2,65 349,276 ,655,318 400,030 
Bleached bs 27,813 x 169,746 810,780 195,840 


8,503 3,2 55,841 2,407,194 
6,834 7 34,608 471 
4,897 328, 36,775 2,461,519 
48,985 2,649,75 161,135 8,806,627 
31,969 :998,7 207,646 13,240,291 
822 23,017 1,288,996 


Wwhotditow 


7 


1,996,302 39,360 2,043 183,248 10,299,657 206,401 


78,485 1,632 77,674 786 K 13,947 
61,919 958 54,301 ’ 3,798 8,622 
1,033,950 25,409 1,248,595 37 255 114,805 
9,592 582,677 975 ,032,166 64,158 

1,769 80,020 ’ 108,620 4,869 


Sulphate wood pulp, bleached be 12 . 1,853 135,680 7 65 9,927 
Other pulp - . a 692 67,885 5 5,608 


PAPER STOCK 


Rags for paper stock ex 39,354,943 694,786 387, 862,276 249,552,745 r . 253,117,061 5,130,634 
Waste bagging, waste paper, etc. ...free 14,920,490 171,756 : J 187,041 87,851,815 . 82 86,994,205 1,059,163 
Old rope and all other paper stock ....Ibs...free 4,383,654 148,993 ,656,653 424,842 35,715,600 ,035,382 67,840,034 2,099,743 


CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and 
color bases, n. e. s. bs.. .dut. BE 541,249 5 3,571,308 863, 4,751,363 


Imported from— 


Italy 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Other countries : 6,895 3,9: 
Casein or lattarene .. .dut. 18,338, 968 19,434, 801 
Kaokm, china, a and paper clay . dut. 27,809 282,289 16,087 180,049 162,296 1,698,045 153,838 


(Continued on page 54) 
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HATEVER steps you may take to correct 
the condensation nuisance, the problem will 
never be satisfactorily solved until the roof has been 
adequately insulated. Armstrong’s Corkboard 
Insulation reduces heat leakage and keeps the ceil- 
ing temperature above the dewpoint. It corrects 


The Ultimate “ee 


Furthermore, the correction is permanent, for 

Armstrong’s Corkboard does not deteriorate in 

service. Being nonabsorbent, it stays dry and re- 

Cure for tains its full original insulating value. Not only 
does it last as long as the building, but where the 


deck is wood, it adds years of life to the roof by 
preventing decay and rot. 


‘ * 
Condensation For the effective prevention of condensation, 14% 


or 2 inches, or even more, of insulation may be re- 
quired. It is one of the advantages of Armstrong’s 
Corkboard that the thicknesses in which it is made 
permit the full insulation needed to be laid in a 


single layer, a labor economy of no small importance. 


The experience of the Company with condensa- 
tion problems is at your service. Details supplied 
promptly on request. Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Company, 904 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa.; McGill 
Building, Montreal; 11 Brant Street, Toronto. 


Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation 


for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 52) 


EXPORTS—PAPER 


Paper and Manufactures 
Printing paper— 
Newsprint paper 


Exported to— 
Canada 
Central America 
Cuba 
South America 
China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung ... 
Philippine Islands 
Other countries 


Argentina 

Other South America 

China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung ... 
Philippine Islands 

Australia 


Cover paper 

Grease-proof and water-proof paper 

Overissue newspapers 

Wrapping paper 

Surface-coated paper 

Tissue and crépe paper 

Toilet paper 

Paper towels and napkins 

Box board 

Bristols and bristol board 

Other paper board and strawboard 

Sheathing and building paper 

Fiber insulating lath or board ... 

Wall board of paper or pulp 

Blotting paper 

Filing folders, 
office forms 

Papeteries, (fancy writing paper) 

Other writing paper 

Paper hangings, (wall paper) ) 

EEE Cocca Coen chokhsetsecaennceneese Ibs. 

Boxes and cartons 

Envelopes 

Vulcanized fiber sheets, strips, rods, and tubes. 

Manufactures of vulcanized and indurated war ‘Ibs. 

Cash-register and adding-machine paper . 

Other paper and paper products 


meni 2 
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index cards, and other 


393,027 


co Seven Months — July a - 
————1928— ———-192 


Quantity “Quantity 


19,769,020 
455,713 


801,426 
1,891,226 
5,140,861 
3,666,180 
5,859,060 
1,954,554 


22,325,535 


,303,143 


326,104 
5,678,338 
303,655 
2,895,344 
390,136 
740,614 
,130,099 
,300,070 


on 


EUAD ONDA S 
K—Wwemwwoouweae 


Dawe aio ain 


1,178,531 

1,689,714 

86,989,494 

24,867,008 

10,434,486 

3,188,400 8,025 2,565,126 
776,689 3,443,120 4,346,640 
292,041 601,661 205,910 1,974,519 
5,496,397 5,215 29,930,759 853,089 
192,643 102,260 22,206 
3,807,104 .183,755 147,972 
.813,062 292,680 


1,055,767 
375,666 


33,063,278 
1,780,540 
24,531,897 
13,866,210 
13,260,410 
39,309,537 
2,212,023 
949,077 
370,963 


30,421,686 
2.410.423 
896,124 
417,895 


Mmouboty 


17,131,842 
19,886,895 
6,999,027 
17,993,003 
1,450,622 
3,731,821 
319.092 
2,833,986 


<3] untots 
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PULP 


Sulphite wood pulp 

Soda wood pulp 

Other wood pulp 2.3 
Rags ard o*her paper stock 21,034, 467,973 


6,407,537 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 


Paper and pulp mill machinery 227,526 


293,621 


Beauharnois Power Project Progresses 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTrREAL, Que., September 23, 1929.—Authority for the Beau- 
harnois Light, Heat and Power Company to undertake construc- 
tion work and proceeding with its immense ‘project for the har- 
nessing of the St. Lawrence River between Lake St. Francis and 
Lake St. Louis, just west of Montreal, has been granted in the 
form of a certificate of public convenience and necessity, signed 
by Adrien Beaudry, K.C., chairman of the Quebec Public Service 
Commission. 

The certificate covers only the hydro plant; transmission lines 
and distribution network are not dealt with. When the company 
is in a position to deliver power, and should it wish to run trans- 
mission lines to various points, it will have to secure similar 
certificates for each line. 

Granting of the certificate in question is an essential step before 
any hydro work can be undertaken in this province. The Quebec 
Public Service Commission Act provides that no plant, line or 
system may be erected without such permission from the com- 
mission, and that permission is given or refused only after com- 


mission engineers have studied plans accompanying the praying for 
the certificate. 

In this instance, the company petitioned for a certificate for plat! 
only. Plans have been before commission engineers for som 
time, and a report favorable to the development was made to Mr 
Beaudry. Signature of the certificate followed. 


Byron Lapham Estate Appraised 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fatts, N. Y., September 21, 1929. The gross value oi 
the estate of the late Byron Lapham, prominent in the paper it- 
dustry of this section until his death, is estimated at $1,017,1% 
according to the transfer tax appraisal filed in court during the 
past week. Charles W. Kellogg has been named executor. Tht 
appraisal shows the following distribution of the estate: Nellie § 
Lapham, daughter, outright bequest of $50,000 and life esate valu 
at $257,397; Byron J. Lapham, grandson, half of estate value 2 
$432,971 and residue after payment of all bequests value at $158- 
215; Glens Falls Hospital $7,500; Glens Falls Home $5,000. Sev 


eral nieces and nephews are also beneficiaries. 
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ow theyre building an 


electric truck 
sm all enough 


for us to use” 


ACTORY office, please” . “Hello— Bill? 

This is Jim. Yesterday in Cleveland, I stopped 
at the Elwell-Parker plant and picked up some 
new ideas we can use for shipping on skids. And 
Elwell-Parker is now building a new small size 
electric truck that certainly shows up the high 
cost of using hand trucks. 
time today. 


Come on over some 
I want to give you the details.” 


Many industrial executives have asked E-P Engineers 
for an electric lift truck that would embody the ex- 
treme flexibility and labor saving performance of larger 
size Elwell-Parker models. 


Now, after two years of preparation, we are pleased 
to announce a truck .... so small that it will pass 
through an opening slightly wider than your office 
chair .... so flexible that it will easily turn corners 

in 53-inch aisles . . . . so powerful 
that it will carry a 3000 pound load 
three times as fast as a man can 
walk ....so0 economical that its 
operating cost is less than the 
wages of a single hand trucker. 


Being smaller, the new 
truck is simpler in de- 
sign. Yet simplicity has 
been achieved without 
sacrificing quality or op- 
erating features. The 


new truck contains many of the standardized parts 
used on larger Elwell- Parkers. This assures strength 
of truck and economy of manufacture. All the Elwell- 
Parker well-known automatic safety features have 
been retained. 


In many plants, due to the quantity of small size 
skids already employed and because heavy duty type 
electrics were obtainable only in larger sizes, a switch- 
over from small load—slow handling to large load— 
high speed handling has not been possible until now. 
This new E-P Truck provides a much needed interme- 
diate stage in a gradual change-over process. It can be 
fitted overnight into a hand truck—skid system. It 
will handle the same skids over the same runways as a 
hand lift-truck at three times the speed and at less than 
one-half of the cost. Besides, it negotiates ramps. 


Engineers who have seen the new truck pronounce 
it the greatest advance in the universal application of 
electric trucking to small plants that has been made 
within the last 10 years. It is in short, the truck that 
hundreds of production men have long awaited. 


You may have full information by writing The 
Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4500 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland, or by calling your nearest 
E-P Representative. 


ELWELL- PARKER 


The small size of the Swiss 
Model E-P Electric Truck 
is readily apparent. 


TRUCTORS 


Electric Industrial Trucks, Tractors and Cranes 


Pioneer Builders of 
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COMING EVENTS 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, annual fall meeting, 
Richmond, Va., September 24 to 26, and Washington, D. C., September 27. 

National Paper Trade Association of the United States, annual fall conven 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago, October 7 to 9. 

Paper and Pulp Section of the National Safety Council, Eighteenth Annual 
Safety Congress, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, September 30 to October 4. 


FOREIGN PAPER TRADE SHOWS GAIN 

Exports of paper and paper products from the United States 
during July were valued at $3,147,717, while those for the seven 
months period ended July 31 reached a total value of $22,039,956, 
according to the Paper Division of the Dept. of Commerce. Ex- 
ports for the previous month of the current year were valued at 
$2,928,948. Shipments for July, 1928, were vaiued at $2,519,963, 
while those for the first seven months of 1928 were valued at 
$17,795,058. 

Shipments of book paper and wrapping paper increased to a 
considerable extent as compared with the preceding month. This 
is also true as applied to July, 1928. 

Exports of news print were about on a level with June, but 
showed a rather substanial increase over July of last year. 

Shipments of box board show a decrease of 394,110 pounds 
under June, and an increase of 895,729 pounds over July a ycar ago. 
Exports of other classes of boards show an increase over July, 
1928; bristol and bristol board and fiber insulating lath or board 
decreased somewhat, however, as compared with June, and other 
paper board and straw board and wall board indicate an increase 
over June. 

Exports of writing paper increased to some extent over June 
of the current year and July, 1928. Shipments of paper bags, 
boxes, and cartons, and surface-coated paper increased as com- 
pared with June of this year and July, 1928. 

Among the minor items in this group papeteries, tissue, toilet 
paper and envelopes increased somewhat, blotting paper decreas- 
ing slightly, as compared with June. In addition to paper and 
board, $387,810 worth cf paper base stocks were exported during 
July, as compared with ’$617,563 in July, 1928, and $307,274 in June 
of the current year. 

Imports of paper and paper manufactures into the United States 
during July, which were valued at $14,151,729, increased to some 
extent over the amounts recorded for the preceding month, and 
july, 1928. 


§58tH YEAR 


Imports of news print paper show a slight increase over June 
and a somewhat more substantial increase as compared with July 
a year ago, imports of this item being 420,993,378 pounds for the 
current month, 404,795,776 pounds for June, and 349,334,185 pounds 
for July, 1928. 

Imports of other classes of paper and board during July were 
valued at $1,813,235, an increase of 397,010 pounds over July, 1928 
and an increase of 421,526 pounds over June of the current year 

News print importations during July were valued at $12,338,494 
while July, 1928, receipts totaled $11,233,152 and those of June 
$12,088,582. 

Imports of paper base stocks show an advance in value compared 
with either of the months mentioned. Pulpwood receipts, valued 
at $1,929,225. during July, deciined considerably as compared with 
July, 1928, but show a slight increase over June of this year, 

Ground wood pulp showed a decrease under June and a su!- 
stantial increase compared with July, 1928. Sulphite shipments in- 
creased over June, this year, and July, 1928. Sulphate wood pulp 
imports decreased compared with June and increased somewhat 
ever July, 1928. 

Total imports in this line were valued at $12,014,066, as com- 
pared with $11,471,756 in June, and $10,367,495 in July, 1928. 

WASTING PULPWOOD 

“More wood is wasted than is put to profitable use,” says a 
statement issued by Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the Department of Commerce, 
in releasing the Committee’s report “Survey of Nonutilized Wood 
in North Carolina.” 

The survey covered by this report, the result of a year’s work, 
discloses the fact that 33,000 carloads of waste wood are annually 
available in North Carolina for the use of wood-using industries. 

“When it is considered that such important commodities as 
pulp and paper and fiber products, charcoal and wood chemicals, 
lath, excelsior, and other materials used in everyday life may 
be made from wood waste, the wonder is that merchantable stand- 
ing timber should still be used by industries for such purposes. By 
an intelligent coordination of their raw material policy wood- 
using industries could supply at least a part of their raw material 
needs from the nation’s wood waste pile.” 

The survey of nonutilized wood in North Carolina was made 
for the purpose of ascertaining the location, kind, and quantity 
of nonutilized wood in sawmills and woodworking plants. It 
was a part of the plan of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion to make similar surveys in every state in the Union. The 
Virginia survey, the first of the series, was finished over a year 
ago, and the third of the series is now being conducted in Mary- 
land. The Committee’s plan calls for the making of surveys in 
contiguous states as far as possible. 

Created in 1925 by Herbert Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization has for its primary 
object a more intelligent utilization of wood. Its effort to put 
wood waste to profitable use, therefore forms an important part 
of the Committee’s program, 

The subcommittee which directed the North Carolina investiga- 
tion was composed of the Governor of North Carolina, honorary 
chairman; Reuben B. Robertson, president Champion Fibre Com- 
pany, Canton, N. C., chairman; W. F. Bancker, president, Amer- 
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ican Forest Products Company, New York City; J. C. Carlin, 
chief chemist, Tennessee Products Corporation, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
George F. Cosgrove, president, Cosgrove Technical Service, 
Owosso, Mich.; A. L. McBean, general manager, Edward Hines 
Hardwood and Hemlock Company, Park Falls, Wis.; W. Brown 
Morgan, sales manager, General Box Company, New Orleans, La. ; 
Charles N. Perrin, secretary, Blakeslee, Perrin and Darling, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; W. M. Ritter, chairman, W. M. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, Washington, D, C.; and C. P. Setter, vice president, Setter 
Brothers, Inc., Cattaraugus, N. Y. 

The interesting fact disclosed by this survey in North Carolina 
should awaken an interest on the part of lumber producing and 
wood-using industries of other states to the enormous quantity 
of wood now wasted which waste could be reduced by improved 


methods of manufacture, fabrication, and utilization. 


International Sells Boston Newspaper Stock 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., September 23, 1929—The International Paper 
Company interests on September 20 agreed to sell all their stock 
in the Boston Herald and Boston Traveler to a group of bankers 
acting with the present management of those papers. The holdings 
amount to 50 per cent, or 10,248 shares of the capital stock. An 
unofficial announcement has been made that the International 
Paper Company is to receive $7,000,000 for its holdings, which 
gives the International interests a profit of $1,500,000 on the orig- 
inal investment in the Boston Publishing Company, sponsors of 
the Boston Herald and Boston Traveler. 

Last January the International Paper Company, a subsidiary of 
the International Paper and Power Company, acquired its holdings 
in the publishing company, but no announcement was made until 
April. A furore ensued and both the Massachusetts Legislature 
and the Federal Trade Commission conducted investigations. 

Many other publications and apparently all of the local con- 
temporaries professed to regard with apprehension ownership in 
the Herald and Traveler by a news print company having public 
utility affiliations. The paper company gave as its reasons that it 
needed further outlet for its product and also considered the 
Herald-Traveler a good investment. Immediately following the 
purchase directors of the publishing company are said to have 
contracted for 30,000 tons of news print from the International 
Paper Company, covering 1929 requirements. 


To Hold Sealing Tape Conference 


The Division of Simplified Practice of the Bureau of Standards, 


U. S. Department of Commerce, has sent out invitations to a 
“General Conference on Sealing Tape” to be held in room 1120 in 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, at 9:30 a. mM. Monday, October 7, 1929. 
These invitations are the result of a “Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation for No. 1 Kraft Sealing Tape” which has been made 
by the Standardization Committee of the Gummed Industries As- 
Bureau of Standards. This Simplified Practice 
Recommendation covers weight of tape, length of roll, width of 
tape, and packaging; for the purpose of eliminating unnecessary 
weights and sizes and standardizing on the size of the package. 
Kecommendations are also made for minimum requirements for 
bursting, tearing and tensile strength, these requirements all being 
in accord with the minimum requirements of the Consolidated 


sociation to the 


Freight Classification Committee. 

The Bureau of Standards has sent invitations to this conference 
to all manufacturers of gummed paper and tape, to all distributors, 
and to a representative list of large consumers. In view of the 
importance of the subject, it is anticipated that a large attend- 
ance of manufacturers, distributors and users of sealing tape will 
be present. 
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Jos. Mayper Discusses Commercial Arbitration 


Many commercial disputes arising in the paper and pulp industry 
can be settled in short time at low cost by arbitration instead of 
by costly and long-drawn-out litigation, declared Joseph Mayper, 
trades relations counsel of the American Arbitration Association, 
speaking at a recent luncheon of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry at the Hotel Belmont, New York. 

To promote the establishment of effective arbitration facilities 
in the industry, the American Arbitration Association is working 
with a number of responsible organizations representing its pro- 
ducing, manufacturing and buying branches, so that all commercial 
disputes of the industry may be settled economically and effective- 
ly, Mr. Mayper said. 

“Arbitration is a legally recognized method of settling dis- 
putes,” he stated. “The parties to a dispute submit it to a third 
disinterested party who hears both sides, reviews the evidence and 
renders a decision which is final as to the merits. and when con- 
firmed by the court is as binding on both parties as a legal judg- 
ment.” 

Under the federal arbitration law and the laws of ten states any 
provision in a written contract to settle by arbitration a dispute 
which may later arise out of the contract is binding on both parties, 
Mr. Mayper pointed out. A party declining to submit to arbitra- 
tion any dispute arising out of such a contract can be compelled by 
law to submit his defense and proceed with the arbitration. The 
courts have repeatedly sustained such a clause in written contracts, 
the speaker said. This means that when a dispute arises, one party, 
instead of hailing the other into the courts, may immediately bring 
into action the machinery of arbitration. 

The laws mentioned, as well as those of thirty-four other states, 
provide that a submission to arbitration of an existing dispute is 
also valid and enforceable. The submission papers state briefly 
the nature of the controversy and the question at issue, and the 
arbitrators may decide only the questions so submitted. The award 
rendered is enforceable by the courts, in the event that the losing 
party fails to abide thereby. 

The arbitrator or arbitrators are selected mutually by the dis- 
putants. The American Arbitration Association, Mr. Mayper said, 
is carrying on an educational campaign to discourage the policy 
of selection of one arbitrator by each side, because such arbitrators 
tend to be advocates. 

When an arbitration is held under the rules of the association, 
if a party declines to name or agree on the arbitrator, the Associa- 
tion is authorized to appoint him. If such rules are not referred 
to, the courts will appoint the arbitrator on motion of the other 
party. This procedure takes only eight days, thus there is but little 
delay in the settlement. 

When the award is rendered and is properly recorded in writing, 
it is final so far as the merits of the controversy are concerned. 
The party against whom the award has been made, Mr. Mayper 
stated, usually abides by it. If he does not the successful party 
may move in court for a confirmation of the award, and the court 
may confirm and enter judgment thereon, unless proof is submitted 
that the arbitrators were biased or partial or that they exceeded 
their authority. 

In the presentation of the evidence at the hearing, legal rules of 
evidence do not apply and the disputants are given opportunity to 
tell their stories in their Facilities of the American 
Arbitration Association, including its National Panel of 7,000 
arbitrators, were placed at the disposal of the paper trade sales- 
men and the firms they represent by Mr. Mayper. 


own way. 


St. Helens Paper Co. Makes Improvements 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Sr. Hetens, Ore., September 20, 1929——Construction is under 
way on a new unit of the chemical recovery plant of the St. Helens 
Pulp and Paper company. A new beater room is also being built. 
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Sulphate of Alumina Dry Feed 


A atcineaee Sulphate of Alumina is noted for 
its uniform purity. This important feature, 
coupled with dependability of service, especially 
qualifies it for the vitally important task of water 
filtration, where human health is at stake. This charac- 
teristic quality and service are equally available for 
the manufacture of paper and other uses. 


Kalbfleisch takes every precaution in the production 
of Sulphate of Alumina to assure full strength and 
purity. This care even extends to the mining of our 
own Bauxite ore... to treating it with Sulphuric 
Acid made in our own plants from pure Brimstone 
...and close technical control of every phase of 
production. 


Low iron content, and uniformity of strength and 
chemical composition, are characteristics of the 
Kalbfleisch product. This depend- 


ability enables users to avoid the N52 @ series illustrat. 


ing the manufacture and 


time and expense of testingevery lot —_ “of Kalbfleisch Sulphate 


of Alumina. This series is 


a ublished in book for 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 
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RONALD G. MACDONALD, Secretary 
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Flow of Water Through Woven Wire Cloth 


By C. K. Textor' and J. H. Gulbrandson 


Although commercial equipment for screening water through 
woven wire cloth is widely used, data on the flow of water 
through such screens do not seem to exist in the literature nor 
in the records of the manufacturers. To obtain approximate 
figures of such flows, a series of comparatively crude tests were 
made; scientific accuracy was not necessary for the purpose and 
was not attempted. 

Equipment 

A wooden box twenty inches square and thirty six inches high 
was provided with a hole two inches square in the bottom. Means 
were provided for fastening a wire cloth to the bottom of the box 
and across the hole; a quick opening trap door attached to the 
bottom of the box could be used for stopping the flow of water 
through the cloth. One side of the box was provided with a 
series of slots designed to maintain a constant level of water 
in the box 12 inches, 18 inches, 24 inches or 30 inches above 
the screen. 

The wire cloths used in the tests were all new and clean, and 
were available through the courtesy of the W. S. Tyler Company. 


Procedure 
The screen to be tested was attached to the bottom of the box 
and the trap door closed. Reasonably clean water, at a nearly uni- 
form temperature of 34° F., was turned into the box and the head 
adjusted as desired. The trap door was then opened and the 
time required to fill a fifty-eight gallon barrel was determined with 
a stop watch. It is highly important that clean wires be used in 
these tests; in one case, after making a test in which there was a 
flow of fifty-eight gallons per minute, the water was allowed to 
flow through the cloth for fifteen minutes, after which another 
test was made in which the flow had decreased to 4.75 gallons per 
minute. 
Test Data 
The observed times required to fill a fifty-eight gallon barrel 
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through the several screens at various heads were converted into 
rates of flow and are given in Table I, together with the data of 
the wire cloth used. 


An examination of the data indicates that the flow varies with 
the percent of open area of the cloth, apparently in direct propor- 
tion as would be expected. Also the figures indicate that the 
general hydraulic formula applies in that the flow seems to vary 
directly with the square root of the head of water above the 
screen. It was thought that the size of the individual openings in 
the cloth would have a bearing on the passage of water through 
them and the data seem to indicate that the flow is inversely 
proportional to the square root of the periphery of the openings. 
For simplicity, the nominal inches of wire per square inch of cloth 
may be substituted for the periphery in the opening, though this 
substitution is not strictly correct; the nominal inches of wire in a 
square inch of 40 x 36 cloth is taken as 76. 

Doubtless the shape of the openings and the size and character 
of wire have an influence on the rate of flow, but the experimental 
error of these tests was too great to disclose it. From considera- 
tions of the previous paragraph the flowing formula is suggested: 

4X VH 

Q = 0.815 X K X 
VL 
in which Q is the flow of water in gallons per minute per square 
inch of cloth; K, an undetermined factor, approximately unity, 
depending on the wire and weave; A, the percentage of open area 
in the cloth; H, the head of water, in inches above the cloth; and 
L, the nominal number of lineal inches of wire per square inch of 
cloth. 

Values of flow of water through the several screens under 
various heads are given in Table I in columns F by the side of 
columns D, the values computed from actual data; the agreement 
is considered quite satisfactory in view of the rather crude 
apparatus used in the tests, except in the case of the first test 


Table I 


No. of 


Per cent 
Meshes 


Lineal inches 
open area i 


} 


Diameter 
per ot 
inch wire 

40x36 -01050 
50x41 00975 
60x41 .00900 
65x44 -00820 
70x52 .00750 
75x56 .00700 
80x60 .00650 
40x40 -01350 
60x56 .00900 
100x100 .00450 
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recorded. This was the first test actually made and the apparatus 
was dismantled before check runs could be made. 
Conclusions 
(1.) The flow of water through a clean screen is much greater 
than is generally supposed; ten square feet of clean 60 x 56 wire 
cloth under a twelve inch head will screen water at the rate ot 
twelve and one half million gallons per day. 
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(2.) Cleanliness of cloth is vital in obtaining large screening 
capacity; a cloth which is visually “not very dirty” may have only 
5 percent of the maximum capacity. 

AX VH 

(3.) The formula Q=0.815 X K X gives approxi- 
VL 
mate figures for the flow of water through clean wire cloths. 


Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Fillers 

The Degree of Dispersion and Whiteness of Paper Fillers. 
Rudolf Lorenz and Otto Seiderer. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 59, 201- 
205, 319-321, 377-379, 458-463 (1928). Size-of-particle distribu- 
tion for over 30 commercial fillers, including talc, kaolin, china 
clay, gypsum, and blanc fixe, were determined by an improved 
form of Wiegner-Gessner sedimentation apparatus. The theory 
of such measurements is considered in details. Experimental 
results confirm the general conception of the importance of 
degree of dispersion. Fillers may be coagulated by natural salts 
in water, by alum or by rosin size. Ammonium hydroxide tends 
to peptize them. The electrostatic theory of sizing also applies 
to filling; alum acts on negatively charged fillers in the same 
way as on size. Though the actual particle size of gypsum, as 
determined in 50 per cent glycerol—water suspension, is as 
small as that of kaolin, it is impossible to get a very high 
finish with gypsum fillers, because of rapid self-coagulation in 
water. The same is true of blanc fixe. It is recommended 
that the latter be prepared in the beater by adding rosin size, 
barium chloride and alum in the order named, with sodium 
sulphate if much precipitate is desired. Whiteness as deter- 
mined by the“ Oswald half shade photometer, was, in percent: 
blanc fixe, > 99; gypsum, 99-93; china clay, 94-88; kaolin 90-75; 
talc, 95-49; the most highly dispersed samples show the highest 
whiteness. The methods described furnish an accurate numer- 
ical expression of filler quality—C. J. W. 

Dyes 

Coloring, Sizing and Impregnating Paper. I. G. Farben In- 
dustrie Akt.—Ges. Eng. pat. 295-288.—The effects obtained by 
the process of the parent specification are modified by first 
coloring, sizing, impregnating or otherwise treating the whole 
of the pulp or a portion thereof from which the paper is made 
and afterwards treating the paper as described in the parent 
specification. The preliminary treatment of the pulp may be 
effected in the beater or on the paper machine wire or at any 
intermediate stage —A.P.-C. 

Colored Paper. Thos. Hans assignor to the Container Cor- 
poration of America. U. S. pat. 1,685, 917 Oct. 2, 1928.—In 
making paper from fluid, fibrous pulp, the pulp is incorporated 
with a part only of the coloring matter and sizing to be used, 
and after drying the advancing paper sheet, but before calender- 
ing, its surface is treated with a thin liquid containing colored, 
paraffin-treated tapioca flour—A.P.-C. 

Drying 

Drying with Warm Air in the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
Ernst Blau. Papierfabr. 26, 393-394 (1928). Air in positive 
circulation at controlled temperature is the most efficient means 
for drying pulp, boards and. similar material. Mechanical ar- 
rangements in use are mentioned.—C.J.W. 

Vacuum Pipe Connection for Cylinder Machines. E. E. Berry 
assignor to Beloit Iron Works UV. S. pat. 1,684,615 Sept. 18, 1928. 
—The cylinder is mounted on a fixed hoilow shaft, divided into 
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two sections by a horizontal partition passing through the axis 
of the shaft and extending through its entire length. A series ef 
vertical pipes extending downwards nearly to the inner surfac 
of the cylinder are connected to the lower compartment of the 
shaft, and a similar series extending upwards nearly to the sur- 
face of the cylinder are connected to the upper compartment. Both 
compartments are kept under vacuum, the vacuum in the lowe: 
compartment being preferably somewhat higher than in the upper 
compartment. A plate or box is placed inside the cylinder be- 
tween the take-off of the paper and the point at which the cylinder 
re-enters the stock in the vat, so as to prevent air from entering 
and destroying the vacuum.—A.P.-C. 

Grewin System of Paper Machine Drier Ventilation. Anon. 
Industrie Papetiere, 7, 329-341 (Nov. 1928).—A description of the 
principle and operation of the system, with a discussion of its 
merits.—A.P.-C. 

Continuous Trough Drainer for Paper Machine Driers. Anon. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 26, 1818-1819 ‘Dec. 20, 1928).—The Har- 
rison paper machine drier drainer consists of a  scroll-shaped 
member extending throughout the full length of the drier and 
welded to a trough extending also throughout the length of th 
drier, the two pieces being braced together to form a rigid 
structure which will not allow any deflection. Its merits are 
briefly discussed, particularly as regards its superiority over the 
ordinary syphon drainer.—A.P.-C. 

Determination of Heat Transmission Coefficients in the Ma- 
chine Drying of Sulphite Pulp, Eric Oman. Papierfabr. 26, 
349-351, 371-375, 396-400 (1928). The methods of measuremen 
and calculation used in determining these coefficients for the 
individual cylinders of a pulp dryer are given in detail. A ser- 
ious error may be caused by uncontrollable variations in the 
intimacy of contact between pulp and dryer surface.—C.].W. 

The Removal of Condensate from Rapidly Revolving Drying 
Cylinders by the Centrifugal Force. E. Oman. Svensk Pappers 
--Tidn. 31 710-2, 746-8 (1928).—The interior of the drying cy! 
inder is provided with slots running longitudinally and with a 
1% slope toward a circular chamber on the outlet side from 
which the condensate is removed through the trunnion by means 
of a scoop. The theory of action is explained with a generous 
use of diagrams.—C.E.P. 

Fidalgo Pulp Drying System. Ossian Anderson. San Juan 
Pulp Manufacturing Company. Paper Mill 51, No. 47, 10, 12 
(Nov. 24, 1928).—A brief outline of the history of and the prin- 
ciples involved in the Fidalgo system.—A.F.-C. 

Development of Vacuum Dryers. W. Schmid. Papierfabr. 
26, 537-540 (1928). The development of the Minton dryer as 
shown by German patents is traced. Its advantages are, saving 
in heat, space and felt cost, and greatly decreased paper shrink- 
age.—C.J.W. 


The Vacuum Drier. Papir-Journ. 16, 205-7 (1923) A de- 


scription of the Ogden Minton vacuum drier and its operation.— 
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A Study of Fiber Wall Boards for Developing 


Specification Standards 


By B. W. Scribner,’ and F. T. Carson ? 


I. Purpose and Scope of the Study 

A study of fiber wall boards was undertaken by the paper sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards to secure information that would 
assist in the formulation of purchase specifications for this 
product. 

Information obtained by a similar study made in the paper sec- 
tion several years ago served as a very helpful basis of work. 
However, a survey of this and such other information as was 
available showed that further study was required to obtain addi- 
tional information on test methods and on the properties of 
products developed since the preceding work was done. Such 
study was made in cooperation with representatives of various 
Government departments, manufacturers of fiber wall board, 
builders and various other interests concerned. 

The manufacturers of fiber wall board were particularly helpful. 
All known manufacturers were invited to furnish samples of 
their product for test and to act in an advisory capacity. ‘The 
active cooperation in this way of ten manufacturers was secured. 
They submitted samples which were fully representative of ail 
kinds of current products. They also gave invaluable assistance 
throughout the development work by their comments and sug- 
gestions. 

The information was desired for fiber boards used as interior 
finish only, therefore other classes of structural boards used pri- 
marily for insulating or other purposes were not considered. The 
term “fiber” as applied to wall boards embraces vegetable fibers 
only, 


II. Description of Fiber Wall Boards 


In order to understand the problems involved in specifying the 
properties of fiber wall boards, some knowledge of the materials 
used in their manufacture, of the manufacturing processes, and of 
the characteristics of the boards in general, is no doubt helpful. 
For this reason the following description is given. 

1, Types 

There are two types of fiber wall board. They are termed 
laminated and homogeneous. The laminated boards consist of 
several sheets of thin fiber board which are bound together with 
an adhesive. The homogeneous board, as the term implies, is a 
one-piece product. In the different products on the market, the 
former type predominates. 

2. Fisrous MATERIALS 

The same class of raw materials is used for both types of 
boards. The lower grades of vegetable fibers compose all or the 
greater part of the boards. A small proportion of the higher grade 
fibers is sometimes used. 

The fibers most commonly used are ground wood fibers and 
unbleached sulphite wood fibers. The former are secured by dis- 
integration of wood with grinding stones. The latter are obtained 
by a chemical pulping process, known as the sulphite process 
whereby the wood is reduced to fibers by treatment at elevated 
temperatures and pressures with an acid solution containing alka- 
ine earth-sulphur compounds. In many cases these two kinds of 
wood fibers are secured by repulping waste papers—generally 
newspapers. Of recent years boards made from bagasse (the ex- 
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tracted sugar cane) and from extracted licorice roots have been 
successfully put into production. 
3. MANUFACTURING PROCESSES 

In manufacturing fiber wall boards the following processes are 
generally used. 

The fibrous raw material is defibered in an ordinary paper-mak- 
ing beater either with or without a previous mild alkaline treat- 
ment. Rosin size, used to make the board moisture resistant, is 
incorporated in the stock in the beater. 

In making laminated board the usual board-making process is 
followed by forming thin sheets on a number of revolving 
cylinders, then drying these sheets on steam-heated cylinders and 
pressing them together with a coating of adhesive between them. 
The adhesive used is sodium silicate. 

The homogeneous board is formed in one continuous sheet on 
a cylinder or is molded in steam-heated platens under pressure. 

After the boards of either type are formed they are dried ‘in 
a long oven and are sometimes seasoned in a dry kiln, to bring 
them to a predetermined moisture content and to allow them to 
become constant in respect to physical stresses and’ chemical 
reactions. 

In addition to the interior rosin sizing, some boards are given 
a surface treatment to further improve their water resistance. 
This consists of coating one or both sides with such materials as 
paints, varnishes, oils, gums and waxes. In some cases the 
boards are “lined”, that is, they have a “liner” which is a sheet of 
paper of better quality than the board itself, pasted on one or 
both sides of the board. This is done to improve its appearance. 


4, PROPERTIES 
a. Moisture Resistance 

In common with all vegetable fiber materials, the tendency of 
the fibers of wall boards to absorb moisture and thus cause the 
board to warp is one of the most exacting problems with which 
the manufacturer has to contend. The force exerted by the 
expansion of a heavy piece of fibrous material such as this, 
unless the expansion is largely prevented by specific treatment 
of the material, is almost unbelievable. Untreated board might 
warp enough to pull away from its fastenings. All wall boards 
are affected more or less in this respect by changes in moisture 
content brought about by changes in atmospheric humidity from 
day to day and from season to season. The extent of these 
changes depend upon climatic conditions and upon the degree of 
resistance of the board to these conditions, 

Fortunately wall board manufacturers fully appreciate the im- 
portance of adequate water resistance in relation to minimizing 
warping of the board after its erection. Particular attention 
is generally given to the sizing of the board to give it satisfac- 
tory water resistance. The incorporation of rosin sizing through- 
out the board is considered necessary. In some cases the resins 
and gum contained in the fibrous raw material assist in making 
the fibers water-repellent. 

Some manufacturers stress the importance of surface sizing the 
board. This appears to be relatively unimportant as far as pro- 
tection against warping is concerned, for the edges of the board are 
unprotected and offer ready access to moisture. At the best, sur- 
face sizing can only slightly retard permeation of moisture and 
should be regarded more as a protection in case of contact of the 
surface with water and as a preservative agent in general. Ex- 
perience has shown that no difficulty is ordinarily occasioned by 
loss of moisture from the board after its erection, For this 
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reason effort is made in the manufacture of the board to finish 
it with a fairly high content of moisture, around 10 per cent. 
Of course, an excessive amount of moisture in the toard would 
no doubt be harmful. A certain: amount of contraction is bene- 
ficial, however, as this causes the board to draw tightly to its 
support. 

There has been some question as to the effect of the sodium 
silicate used as the adhesive for the plies of laminated wall 
board on the rosin sizing of the board. Rosin sizing is adversely 
affected by alkaline materials, such as sodium silicate. As lam- 
inated boards give satisfactory service, it appears that this con- 
sideration is not of great importance, although care must be 
taken to use sodium silicate having as low alkalinity as possible. 
A test bearing on this question was made in the course of this 
study. Water-immersion tests of a sample of freshly-made lam- 
inated board, made at various times over an interval of two 
months, showed that the water absorption of the board increased 
for several days, then became practically constant. This indi- 
cates, possibly, that the sodium silicate injures the water-repelling 
property of the rosin sizing somewhat, but thar the effect is not 
continuous and is usually complete before the board is in the con- 
sumer’s hands. This is largely conjecture, being based on rather 
slight experimental evidence. 


b. Strength 

The strength of wall boards is important mainly in relation to 
the handling of them. If they are strong enough to withstand 
the handling incident to their finishing, shipment, and erection, 
no doubt they will be strong enough to endure the service strains 
to which they are exposed after being secured in position. Their 
strength is dependent, in common with all manufactured fibrous 
products, on the strength of the fibers themselves, the manner in 
which the fibers are interwoven or the “formation”, the cementing 
action of any sizing materials or adhesives that may be used, 
and the weight of the board. 

In the laminated boards there is a distinct grain, as is the 
case with most paper products formed on a paper machine, which 
runs in the long direction of the board. This is due to the tendency 
of fibers on a paper machine to remain parallel to their forward 
travel on the machine. This effect is generally absent in the 
homogeneous boards. Naturally, when there is a distinct grain 
in a board, it has greater strength with the grain than across the 
grain. The difference in this respect, usually found in laminated 
boards, is illustrated by the strength test data given in Table 6. 

c. Dimensions 

The boards are commonly made 32, 48, and 64 inches in width, 
and in any length desired between 6 and 16 feet, inclusive, in 
even feet. There is a wide variation in the thickness of the 
different products. 

Laminated boards are usually made in thickness of 1/8, 3/16, 
and 1/4 inch. They are made quite accurately to those thicknesses, 
accuracy being possible as they are built up layer by layer and 
the thickness of each layer can easily be controlled on the paper 
machine. 

Homogeneous boards are generally made in greater thicknesses 
than the laminated boards. There is no common practice, hut the 
maximum thickness is around 7/16 inch. The thickness of this 
type of board as generally made cannot be controlled very 
closely owing to its great thickness and because it is made in 
cne piece. 

d. SuRFACE 

The character of the exposure surface of the board is of im- 
portance. For sanitary reasons it is desirable that the surface can 
be cleaned readily, and the finish of the board should be such 
that the surface will satisfactorily take paint or other decorative 
and preservative material. 

e. Insulating Value 

While fiber wall-boards are primarily a finishing material in 
which insulating value is a minor consideration, nevertheless they 
have considerable insulating value, being superior in this re- 
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spect to the non-fibrous wall-finishing materials. It was found, 
however, in the previous bureau study described later, that there 
was very little difference in this respect between the different 
types of wall boards. A board made for high insulating value 
is necessarily made as porous as possible, for the entrapped air 
is the insulating medium. 

For these reasons insulating value was not considered in the 
recent study, as the various wall board products are considered 
to have similar insulating values. 


III. Previous Bureau Research 

On account of the necessity of purchasing enormous quantities 
of wall boards for use in temporary structures during the World 
War, the War Department requested the Bureau of Standards in 
1917 to find what type of wall board was best suited for the pur 
pose and to develop suitable purchase specifications. This led 
to an extensive study of wall board, as little authentic informa- 
tion could be found. Tests were made almost daily for a period 
of 18 months. Many technical data were accumulated and speci- 
fications based on them were formulated and were used success- 
fully by the War Department. Moreover, this investigation 
brought about a general improvement in the quality of wall boards 

The results of this work were published in an article prepared 
by F. C, Clark and A. D. Conley* both of whom were members of 
the paper section of the bureau at the time. The information 
contained in this article was found very helpful in the recent in- 
vestigation and served as a basis for the further study. The fol- 
lowing abstract of the article is given, as it contains much valu- 
able information and as it is no longer available for distribution. 

Nine different fiber wall boards and two plaster boards were 
studied. Tests were made of weight, bursting strength, thickness, 
ash content, thermal conductivity, and absorption of moisiure. 
The last-named property was tested by immersing a specimen in 
water and by noting the time of absorption of a drop of water 
placed on the surface of the board. The conclusions reached are: 
The relative thermal conductivity of fiber boards is of little im- 
portance as it was similar for all the boards studied; the same 
is true of combustibility; rosin sizing distributed through the 
board is considered essential for protection against warping; sur- 
face sizing is considered unimportant; sodium silicate is thought 
to be inferior to starch as the adhesive for laminated boards, 
for the alkalinity of the former is injurious to rosin sizing; 
plaster board is deemed superior to fiber board for hospitals 
cwing to its sanitary and fire-resistant character; fiber wall board 
is considered superior to plaster board for general use owing to 
the greater ease of applying it and the small loss due to breakage. 

When this pioneer investigation was initiated, it was found 
that most of the boards on the market were deficient in interior 
sizing. The incorporation of rosin sizing in the paper stock was 
not generally practiced at that time. Most of the manufacturers 
depended on surface sizing only. It was found that nothing but 
a water-resistant material incorporated throughout the board 
would give it satisfactory moisture resistance. Several manu- 
facturers were induced to rosin-size their product more thor- 
oughly. Their products so treated were found by actual usage 
tests to warp much less than the products made by the current 
procedure. The present standard commercial practice of adequate 
rosin sizing resulted largely from this initial development work. 


IV. Further Study of Test Methods 

A survey of the information available at the time the further 
development work was undertaken showed that there was consid- 
erable question of the suitability of the water-immersion test and 
the bursting strength test. Both of these methods of testing were 
in quite common use. There was doubt, however, as to whether 
the water immersion test had a direct relation to the expansion 
value of a board, and whether the bursting: strength test actually 
indicated the probable resistance of a board to service stresses 


* Study of Commercial Wall Boards, F. C. Clark and A. D. Conley. Paper 
25, No. 23 (Feb. 11, 1920). 
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Further laboratory study of the estimation of these properties was 
therefore made. 

1. EXPANSION 

Formerly it was customary to determine the moisture resistance 
of wall board by immersing it for a given time and measuring 
the increase in weight due to absorption of water. Although this 
procedure gives useful information in regard to certain uses of 
wall board, it has been more or less severely criticised because 
of the uncertainty of thus obtaining a measure of the relative 
expansion and consequent liability to warping. 

A logical criterion for warping tendency, which is adaptable to 
a simple testing procedure, is the expansion of the board at a 
relatively high humidity with reference to the length of the board 
at a relatively low humidity. Although the measurement of actual 
warping under conditions similar to those of wall board in use is 
the most direct source of the data desired, such tests could not 
readily be carried out on small specimens with any likelihood of 
obtaining data comparable with those obtained under service con- 
ditions. Furthermore it is probable that the most usual cause of 
warping is undue expansion of the board under humid conditions in 
such manner as to fill out the space between abutting boards 
and then, with further expansion, to force them into curved sur- 
faces. Hence an expansion test under standardized conditions was 
considered the most fitting basis of comparison of the several 
testing procedures considered. 

a. Preliminary Tests 

In order to determine the most suitable set of conditions for 
an expansion test it was desired to obtain rather complete ex- 
pansion data over a period of several days. For this purpose a 
set of extensometers* was designed by means of which the ex- 
pansion at any time could be determined without distributing the 
specimens. These extensometers are illustrated in Figure 1. A 
separate unit was provided for each specimen and the several 
units were placed side by side as illustrated. Each extensometer 
served not only its primary purpose of indicating the expansion 


Fic. 1. 


Extensometers for measuring the expansion of wall boards. 


of a specimen but also as a spacer and guide for the next speci- 
men. Each extensometer consists of a metal framework, F, at 
one end of which is pivoted a lever, L, the shorter arm of which 
bears against one end of the specimen and the longer arm serves 
as a pointer as it moves along the scale, S. The scale is gradu- 
ated directly in per centage of a definite length to which the 
specimen is originally cut. The indicating lever is counterweighted 
at C so as to insure that it will always be in contact with the 
board. At the opposite end of the specimen there is pivoted on 
the frame work a second lever, K, one end of which bears 


* Suggested by P. W. Codwise, Beaver Products Co, 
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against the end of the specimen. This lever is adjustable so as 
to provide a means of adjusting the position of the specimen un- 
‘til the pointer registers zero. A specimen so adjusted in an ex- 
tensometer and exposed to a relative humidity higher than that 
corresponding to the moisture content of the specimen will ex- 
pand and push the pointer along the scale which indicates directly 
in percentage the expansion of the board at any time. 

The first study made with the aid of these extensometers wa’ 
of the relative expansion of wall:boards in the two principal 
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TIXS IN HOURS OF EXPOSURE OF BOARDS TO SATURATED AQUEOUS VAPOR 
Fic. 2. 


Rate of expansion of wall boards resulting from moisture absorption. 


directions. Specimens were cut from the same board in both 
its long direction and its short direction. Several kinds of boards 
were used including both laminated and non-laminated boards. 
It was found that the expansion in the long direction of all 
boards studied was less than the expansion in the short direc- 
tion, the ratio in the case of laminated boards being from one- 
third to one-sixth. It is well known that when a paper or board 
curls or warps the tendency is for the curvature to be in the cross 
direction or the direction across the grain. Hence the expansion in 
the cross direction is of much greater importance than that in the 
machine direction in respect to warping tendency. The subsequent 
study of expansion was therefore largely confined to the short di- 
rection of the board. 

Ten samples representing as wide a variety of kinds as was 
available and including. both laminated and non-laminated boards 
were observed over a period of four days in an atmosphere con- 
taining saturated water vapor, after which the specimens were 
immersed in water for one hour. Measurements were made over 
the whole period of time of both increase in length and increase 
in weight of the specimens. The data for the immersion tests are 
shown in Table 1, and the expansion data for specimens in sat- 
urated water vapor are shown graphically in Fig. 2. 

A number of interesting facts are apparent from these data. 
Wall boards exhibit a wide variation in their behavior toward 
changing moisture relations. 

Although the curves are for the most part of the same general 
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form, there is one outstanding exception in this set of samples. 
This board, designated as 733, expands very rapidly for the 
first day and thereafter very slowly, as indicated by the flatten- 
ing of its curve toward the equilibrium condition. Althought at 
first it is one of the most responsive to moisture changes, it is 
evident from the trend of the curve that after five or six days 
it would have expanded less than any other laminated board 
tested. Such a board, if judged in the light or diurnal humidity 
changes, would seem comparatively undesirable, yet if judged by 
seasonal changes or other long-period drifts in the average hu- 
midity value, would be perhaps the most desirable of the lam- 
inated boards tested. 

Three of the boards had virtually reached equilibrium within 
the period in which they were under observation, but the others 
were still expanding rather actively at the end of four days. 
However, the relative expansion values at the end of four days 
are practically the same as at the end of three days, and except 
for the one exception already mentioned might be well predicted 
after 2 days. 

TABLE 1 


EXPANSION AND ABSORPTION BY WALL BOARDS ON IMMER- 
SION IN WATER (DATA FROM PRELIMINARY STUDY) 
Expansion Absorption 
ao Ne 
Identification woman for Immersed for 
number 30 min. 60 min. 30 min. 60 min. 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
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1. 
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1. 
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TAB 2 
arrert oF ACIDITY OR ALKALINITY OF WATER UPON THE 
NSION AND ABSORPTION BY WALL BOARDS 
WHEN IMMERSED IN WATER FOR 30 MINUTES 
Expansion in water of pH Absorption in water of pH 
Identification -—— — ~ fone ~ —_ 
number 6.4 7.5 8.8 6.4 7.9 é 
Per cent ar cent wns cent Percent Percent Per gent 
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From Table 1 and Fig. 2 it is seen that the expansion of the 
boards when they are immersed in water for half an hour or an 
hour places them in virtually the same order as does the expansion 
in saturated aqueous vapor for 3 or 4 days. However, if these data 
are plotted it will be evident that the parallelism in values is none 
too good. Furthermore the agreement may be unduly favored 
by the fact that the expansion values on the immersed specimens 
were based on the length of the dry specimens and that approxi- 
mately half of the total expansion had already taken place during 
the period of exposure to saturated water vapor before the 
specimens were immersed. 

The increase in weight by absorption of water on immersion 
is not at all in harmony with expansion of the boards in sat- 
urated aqueous vapor. 

b. Supplementary Tests 

In order further to study the expansion and absorption char- 
acteristics of wall boards and to obtain information relative 
to certain variables not covered in the preliminary study, addi- 
tional samples were obtained representing, as before, a variety 
of kinds of both laminated and non-laminated boards. 

It has been suggested that the rate of absorption of water in 
the immersion tests might be affected by the acidity or alkalinity 
of the tap water used. Accordingly specimens were prepared in 
triplicate from the various samples and immersion tests made at a 
temperature of 23° C. with water having pH values of 6.4, 7.5, 
and 88, in order to determine whether or not the acidity or al- 
kalinity of the water used for immersing the specimens would 
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have to be taken into consideration in the subsequent tests. ‘The 
resulting data are shown in Table 2. Such differences as are 
shown in this table do not exhibit any consistent trend which 
could be interpreted as an effect of the condition of the water, 
These differences are perhaps largely due to experimental error 
resulting from slight disturbances of the adjustment of the pointer 
in this pivot when the specimens were put in or taken out. Since 
the tap water available for the immersion was fairly pure, and 
since in any case the variations in acidity or alkalinity likely to 
be encountered in tap water appear not to have any consistently 
definite effect on the rate of absorption or expansion of wall 
boards, it was concluded that it would not be necessary to take 
into account the factor of acidity or alkalinity of the water. 


TABLE 3 
EXPANSION OF WALL BOARDS ON IMMERSION IN WATER 
FOR PERIODS OF 30 MINUTES AND 60 MINUTES, THE 
BOARDS BEING INITIALLY CONDITIONED AT 
THREE DIFFERENT RELATIVE HUMIDITIES 
Expansion in 30 minutes Expansion in 60 minutes 
immersi¢ n immersion 


pene = 
Preconditi ory at per cent 
relative humidity, of 
65 5-100 
ent Percent Per cent 
0. 0. 


_ aa a 
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Identification relative humidity of 
number 65 95-100 
Per mae ent Percent Pe 
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ABSORPTION BY WALL BOARDS ON IMMERSION IN WATER 
FOR PERIODS OF 30 MINUTES AND 60 MINUTES, THE 
BOARDS BEING INITIALLY CONDITIONED AT 
THREE DIFFERENT RELATIVE HUMIDITIES 
Absorption in 30 minutes Absorption in 60 minues 
immersion immersion 

cee 


a, 
"Preconditioned at per cent 
relative humidity of 
5-100 25 65 95-100 
Percent Per cent Fa cent Percent Percent Per cent 
5 5 4 7 6 5 
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Identification relative humidity of. 
nu 25 65 


The data in Table 3 show the effect upon expansion of con- 
ditioning the boards at various relative humidities before the im- 
mersion tests are made. These data show a fairly definite trend. 
The lower the initial relative humidity, and therefore the lower 
the initial moisture content, the greater is the expansion for a 
given period of immersion. There is one rather glaring excep- 
tion to this general trend, the behavior of sample 5120 during the 
first 30 minutes of immersion, for which no explanation is evi- 
dent. After an hour, however, the sample had expanded about 
the same amount regardless of the initial moisture content. On the 
whole, the divergence between results over the interval between 
25 per cent and 65 per cent relative humidity is less than that 
over the interval between 65 per cent humidity and saturated water 
vapor. But in nearly all cases the effect upon expansion of such 
wide differences in the initial conditioning atmosphere is too great 
to be neglected. The effect upo 1 absorption of the manner of 
preconditioning the boards, which is shown by the data in Table 
4, is similar in general tendency to the effect on expansion. But 
here also there are exceptions. The divergence between results 
over the range between 25 and 65 per cent relative humidity is 
in most cases not so great as to require very precise precondi- 
tion for absorption tests. But the data indicate the desirability cf 
preconditioning at some fairly definite relative humidity. 

In Fig. 3 are shown graphically some results of comparative tests 
of expansion and absorption resulting from different treatments 
of the board, all boards having been reconditioned for an ex- 
tended period at a fairly low, but not definitely known humidity, 
and then conditioned for 24 hours at 25 per cent relative humidity 
before being tested. The expansion and absorption are plotted 
as ordinates while the sample numbers are arranged along the 
axis of abscissas in the ascending order of expansion of the 
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boards in 72 hours in saturated water vapor. The expansion tests 
in saturated water vapor were done in duplicate and the two 
curves indicate a fair degree of agreement. This graph indicates 
that neither absorption or expansion by immersion for a period 
of 30 minutes is a satisfactory test for the warping tendency as 
judged by the expansion of the boards in saturated water vapor. 
The rather poor agreement in expansion between the treatment at 
75 per cent relative humidity and that in saturated water vapor 
indicates that the choice of the latter condiion rather than some 
other high humidity is a rather arbitrary selection. But the 
data seem to show that there is no reliable shert cut for de- 
termining the warping tendency of wall boards to take the place 
of exposing the boards to a high humidity for an extended period 
of time. . 

It was noticed in some later tests of wall boards in which the 
air was recirculated and bubbled through a bottle of water by 
means of a rotary air pump, that water was at times condensed 
in the conditioning vessel, no doubt because of the cooling of 
the vessel more rapidly than of the water as the temperature of 
the room dropped somewhat overnight. Actual condensation of 
water should be avoided, and for this reason it might be prefer- 
able to employ a humidity somewhat below saturation, as, for ex- 
ample, that which could be obtained by exposing the air to a sat- 
urated solution of potassium sulphate. The relative vapor pres- 
sure of this solution is approximately 97 per cent between 20° 
and 30° C, 

It is interesting to note that the amount of water absorbed by 
each kind of board during the 72-hour period of exposure to 
saturated water vapor is nearly the same for all, although the ex- 
pansion behavior is very different for the different kinds. 

It has been suggested that possibly the density of wall boards 
might be some indication of their probable expansion and ab- 
sorption. But the plotting of expansion and absorption against 
density lends no encouragement to this idea, when dealing with 
a variety of kinds of material. More than half of the samples 
tested were of nearly the same density. But the expansion and 
absorption values of these boards included almost the extreme 
values for the whole set of samples. 

Although the extensometers were necessary in obtaining con- 
tinuous data over a period of time, they are not altogether suit- 
able for routine measurements. A simpler procedure is recom- 
mended involving very little special apparatus. A specimen is 
prepared, preferably 10 inches or more in length in the direc- 
tion in which the expansion is to be measured. Near each end 
of the specimen and transversely to the direction to be measured 
a fine line is made, preferably by cutting into the surface of the 
board with a razor blade. The line is made more readily visible 
if a wide mark is first made with a wax glass-marking pencil 
within which the fine line is cut. On some kinds of board whose 
surfaces abrade readily such a surface preparation is necessary 
and in some cases it is necessary even to melt the wax on to the 
surface of the board. 

The measurement of the distance between these two fine lines 
is made with a steel scale graduated in hundredths of an inch. A 
small magnifying glass is used in observing the scale which is 
read to the nearest 0.005 inch. 

In case it is desired to make expansion determinations in both 
principal directions of the board, the specimen may be very con- 
veniently prepared by cutting it square and making two fine lines 
at right angles to each other at each of the four corners of the 
specimen. The dimensions may then be measured along each 
of the four sides so as to provide for two determinations in each 
principal direction on each specimen. 

The specimens may be conditioned in a cabinet or vessel large 
cnough to accommodate them, the air being kept in motion by a 
fan or other suitable device and exposed to a relatively large sur- 
face of a suitable solution having the necessary relative vapor 
pressure. A relative humidity of approximately 30 per cent may 
be obtained by placing in the bottom of the cabinet or vessel a 
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large flat pan containing a saturated soiution of magnesium chlor- 
ide (MgCl. 6H:O), the air being kept in motion during the en- 
tire conditioning period, or the air may be bubbled through the 
solution and then passed through the conditioning vessel. An ex- 
cess of undissolved salt must be kept in the solution at all times 
to insure a saturated solution. ‘The solution is replaced by water 
in order to obtain an atmosphere of saturated water vapor. It 
is recommended that the boards be conditioned for 72 hours at 
each of the two humidities, measurements of length being made 
at the end of each 72-hour condition period. The specimens may 
be removed from the conditioning vessel while the measure- 
ments are being made provided that they be removed one at a time 
as needed and measured immediately. The difference in length at 
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Relative expansion and absorption by boards under various conditions of ex- 
posure to moisture. (All samples initially conditioned at 25 per cent relative 
humidity.) A—Absorption of moisture after 72 hours exposure in saturated 
aqueous vapor. B—Expansion after 72 hours at 75 per cent relative humidity. 
C—Expansion after 72 hours exposure in saturated aqueous vapor. D—Same 
as C, duplicate test, using different specimens of same samples. _E—Expan- 
sion after 30 minutes immersion in water. F—Absorption of moisture after 
30 minutes immersion in water. 


the two humidities is expressed as a percentage of the length at 
the lower humidity. 

The chief objection to the measurement of expansion as a re- 
sult of exposure to different relative humidities in accordance 
with the methods described is the great length of time required 
in making a test. A total conditioning time of 6 days is re- 
quired. Although a quick test, such as may be made by immer- 
sing the specimens, does not seem adequate, it might be possible 
to reduce the time of the expansion tests somewhat without ma- 
terially vitiating the comparative results. 1n fact it might be pos- 
sible to cut the time in half by a preconditioning period of 24 
hours at the low humidity, followed by 48 hours of condi- 
tioning at the higher humidity, in view of the fact that the tests 
described above indicate that moderate differences in the precon- 
ditioning humidity have but small influence upon the final re- 
sult and that with few exceptions the relative values after 48 
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hours are substantially the same as after 72 hours, as indicated 
by Fig. 2. 
2. Srrenctu Test 

The bursting test is generally used to measure the strength ot 
fiber wall boards. This test is made with an instrument in which 
the board is clamped against a rubber diaphragm through which 
pressure is applied to the board. The force required to break 
a board in this manner is registered on a pressure gage. 

If resistance to blows were the main consideration the burst- 
ing test might be regarded as a logical choice for measuring such 
resistance. As remarked before, however, the strength of the 
boards is of most importance in relation to the handling of them. 
A flexural strength test appears, for this reason, to be more in 
line with the service stresses to which wall boards are normally 
subjected. Such a test is commonly used for plaster boards, 
gypsum boards, and heavy boards made for various other pur- 
poses. For these reasons some experimental work was done to 
develop a suitable flexual strength-test method. 

The test is commonly made by supporting a specimen of the 
board on two parallel knife edges placed some distance apart 
and applying a load to the board at midspan through a third knife 
edge parallel to the other two. A modification which simplifies 
the test apparatus is to use metal rods instead of knife edges. It 
has been found that for most materials smooth pipes approxi- 
mately 34 inch in diameter are as satisfactory as the knife edges. 
A distance of 16 inches between supports is commonly specified 
for other kinds of wall boards, as this is the distance between 
the centers of the supporting wall studs. This distance was re- 
duced to 12 inches for fiber wall boards as, on account of their 
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Fic. 4. 
Apparatus used for breaking test of boards. 


flexibility, the longer distance is not practicable. The form of 
apparatus used in this study is illustrated by Fig. 4. 

Owing to the flexibility of fiber boards, considerable friction 
is caused by the sliding of the specimen over the supports. To 
determine the effect of this friction upon the test results, ex- 
periments were made with three different types of supports which 
gave virious degrees of friction. 

Theoretically, it is essential that one or both of the lower knifc 
edges shall he free to turn or rock in the direction of the length 


TABLE 5 
FLEXURAL STRENGTH TESTS WITH = SUPPORTS 
upport 
Sample Direction of lm + St 
B.S. No. the board A B 6 
pounds pounds pounds 
9.1 9.0 
15.0 
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of the specimen. It is much simpler, however, to use rigid sup- 
ports and the following data given in table No. 5 show that the 
error introduced thereby is negligible. 

Following are descriptions of the suports: 

Support A :— 

Emery paper was wrapped tightly around 34-inch smooth 
pipes placed 12 inches apart. The sample was placed on the 
two emery supports and the load was applied at the center of the 
specimen. The emery supports were fixed to prevent turning 
in order to produce as high resistance as possible between the 
hoard and the points of fulcrum. 

Support B:— 

The emery was removed from the supports and the specimen 

allowed to slide freely over the smooth pipe. 
Support C :— 
Two string stirrups were suspended from the supports in the 


Clamp in jaw of Tensile Testing Machine 
A 
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Clamp in jow of Tensile Testing Machine 
Fic. 5. 

Method of using tensile test machine for breaking test of boards. 
form of a trapeze. Small cuts were made in the edge of the 
sample at the point of contact with the stirrup to prevent slipping 
of the string. As the load was applied at the center of the 
specimen, the stirrups were free to move, so that the component 
of friction between the sample and supports became negligible. 

In making these tests, the load was applied normal to the 
plane of the specimen and at a slow, uniform rate of speed 
until the board broke. The load in pounds required to break 
the board was then recorded. The expressions “short direction” 
and “long direction” used in the table refer to the two principal 
directions of the original board from which the test specimens 
were taken. 

The test results obtained with the three different kinds of sup- 
ports show agreement well within the limits of experimental error, 
both as regards the kind of support used and reproducibility for 
any one kind of support. It is evident, therefore, that the small 
amount of friction involved in the use of the pipes can be con- 
sidered negligible. 

Where a tensile testing machine is available that has a suf 
ficient clearness on all sides of the loading clamp to permit a 
sample 3 inches by 18 inches to lie in a plane normal to thi 
direction of movement of the loading clamp, an apparatus such as 
shown in Figure 5 may be used for determining the flexural break- 
ing strength of wall boards. Clamp A is securely fastened in the 
upper jaw of the testing machine and clamp B is fastened on 
the lower clamp and over the roller of the upper clamp without any 
so as to be perpendicular to the line of movement of the lower 
jaw. The distance between the upper and lower clamps should 
be adjustable for the different thicknesses of wall board, so tha 
as each test specimen is inserted, it will pass under the rollers of 
th lower clamp and over the roller of the upper clamp without any 
bending of the specimen. A point is marked on the specimen 
equidistant from its ends, and the specimen is so placed that 
the point is over the center of the rod in the upper clamp. Th« 
method and rate of loading for this test are the same as out- 
lined in the standard method for determining the tensile strength 
of paper’. 


*Paper Testing Methods (1928 edition), Lockwood Trade Journal Co., 
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In both Figures 4 and 5 the specimen under test is indicated 
by the letter S. The assistance given by L. W. Snyder® in ob- 
taining the data relating te the strength-test method and in mak- 
ing the drawings which illustrate the testing apparatus is gratefully 
acknowledged by the authors. 
V. Test Data 


In order to obtain general information in addition to obta‘n- 
ing test values for use in fixing specification requirements, fiber 
wall boards manufactured by ten different domestic concerns 
were tested. The test data are given in Table 6 
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TESTS OF FIBER WALL BOARDS 
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: 1 The bursting strength exceeded the capacity of the pressure gage which 
is 600 pounds. 

Following are descriptions of the test samples: 

No. 5120. Laminated, liner on face, and both sides surface 
sized. 

No. 5121. Same as 5120 except liner on both sides. 

No. 5122. Laminated, liner on both sides, and both sides sur- 
face sized. 

No’s. 5123 and 5124. Laminated, liner on both sides, and both 
sides surface sized. 

No. 5125. Laminated, liner on both sides, not surface sized. 

No’s. 5126 and 5127. Laminated, not lined nor surface sized. 

No’s. 5128 and 5129, Laminated, not lined nor surface sized. 

No’s. 5405 and 5406. Laminated, liner on both sides, and both 
sides surface sized. 

No. 5733. Laminated, lined both sides, and no surface sizing. 

No. 5666. Homogeneous, not lined nor surface sized. 

No. 6029. Homogeneous, not lined nor surface sized. 

(Note :—As previously explained, a “liner” is a sheet of paper 
pasted on the board to improve its appearance.) 

The tests for weight, thickness and bursting strength were 
made according to the official methods’ of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Breaking strength, water 
absorption for the entire board, and expansion were determined 
according to the procedure described in Section VI. 

The water-absorption figures designated “Front surface” and 
“Back surface” were obtained by measuring on to the surface 
of the board O. 1 ml of water and noting the time required for 
completed absorption of the water, as indicated by no further 
reflection of light from it. The side marked “Front” is the one 
apparently designed to be exposed on erection, though in some 
cases there was very little difference between the sides. When 
the absorption results are marked “+”, this means that the drop 
of water was not entirely absorbed but that the test was discon- 
tinued at the end of the time staed. Where he es results are 
zrouped they are for products made by the same manufacturer. 

* Junior Engineer, Bureau of Standards. 


‘Paper Testing Methods (1928 edition), Lockwood Trade Journal Co., 
10 East 39th Street, New York. 
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It is apparent that there is considerable variation in different 
products in respect to the properties that were measured. 


VI. Specification Of Fiber Wall Boards 


Following are some suggestions given to assist those who wish 
to write purchase specifications for fiber wall boards. These are 
made with consideration of the technical information developed 
by this study, and of the manufacturing and usage conditions out- 
lined. 

One specification covering both laminated and homogeneous 
boards appears to be feasible. Fiber wall board, then, for speci- 
fication purposes, may be defined as a structural board used as an 
interior finish; composed essentially of vegetable fibers, made 
water resistant with rosin or other sizing agents incorporated 
throughout the board; and which may have either a laminated 
or a homogeneous structure. 


In respect to dimensions, the boards may be secured 1/8, 3/16, 
1/4, 5/16, and 7/16 inch thick; 32, 48 and 64 inches wide, and 6 
to 16 feet long, with all intermediate lengths, in even feet. The 
thickness. is relatively unimportant, and owing to the uncontroll- 
able variation in the thickness of homogeneous boards, a toler- 
ance of minus 5 per cent and plus 20 per cent in thickness is sug- 
gested. Suggested tolerances for width and length are, respec- 
tively, plus or minus 1/8 inch, and plus or minus 3/8 inch. 

There seems to be no necessity for specifying weight, although 
a minimum requirement of 500 pounds per 1000 square feet is 
somtimes specified. This requirement is probably made for the 
purpose of eliminating light, flimsy boards, but it is believed that 
a strength requirement serves this purpose. 

Depending on the purpose for which the boards are to be used, 
requirements as to texture, waterproofing and sizing for painting, 
may be necessary. This appearance of the surface designed to be 
exposed on erection is important, therefore in addition to any of 
the foregoing requirements that may be pertinent, requirements 
should be included that the surface to be exposed be plane, and 
free from imperfections that might make the boards unfit for 
use with or without decorations; and that the edges of the boards 
be straight and solid, and the corners square. 

The properties considered important in evaluating the quality 
of the boards are strength, water absorption and expansion. From 
consideration of the average quality of commercial boards in use, 
as shown by the laboratory data, the following requirements are 
suggested : 


Flexural Breaking Strength—Not less than 10 pounds for the 
shorter direction of the board. 


Water absorption.—Not more than 65 per cent of the original 
weight of the board. 


Expansion.—Not more than 0.7 per cent in the shorter direc- 
tion of the board. 


These requirements apply to tests made by the following pro- 
cedures : 


Breaking Strength Test—Two smooth, round, metal rods, 3/4 
inch in diameter, shall be fixed in an immovable position parallel 
to each other and 12 inches apart. Two test specimens shall be 
cut from each board of the sample, 3 by 18 inches in size. The 
longer dimension of the test specimen shall be parallel to- the 
shorter direction of the board. Each test specimen shall be sup- 
ported flatwise on the two rods with its center equidistant from 
the rods and shall be loaded at midspan through a third smooth 
round metal rod 3/4 inch in diameter, placed on the specimen 
parallel to the supporting rods. The load shall be applied at a 
slow, uniform rate of speed until the board breaks. The position 
of each alternate specimen shall be reversed in respect to the 
surface which is uppermost during the test. 

Water Absorption Test—A specimen shall be cut from each 
board of the sample, 6 by 6 inches in size. It shall be weighed, 
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immersed completely in water at 75° F. for a period of 30 
minutes, removed from the water and reweighed after it is allowed 
to stand for 1 minute on one edge to drain. 

Expansion Test—A specimen shall be cut from each board 
of the sample 3 by 12 inches in size. The longer dimension of 
the test specimen shall be parallel to the shorter direction of the 
board. At a distance of approximately 1 inch from each end of 
the specimen and across its longitudinal center line each end of the 
longitudinal center line, a line shall be cut with a sharp edge, such 
as that of a razor blade. The two narrow lines thus made shall be 
the reference lines between which measurements are made. The 
specimen or specimens thus prepared shall be exposed for a period 
of 72 hours in an atmosphere of approximately 30 per cent rela- 
tive humidity. Specimens shall be so supported as to permit free 
access of air to all surfaces. At the end of this period of pre- 
conditioning the specimens shall be measured between the refer- 
ence marks. If the specimens are removed from the conditioning 
atmosphere to make the measurements they shall be removed one 
at a time and measured immediately. They shail be measured by 
means of a scale graduated at intervals of not more than one hun- 
dredth of an inch. In making the scale reading a magnifying 
glass having a magnification of not iess than 5 diameters shall 
be used. The measured distance shall be recorded to the nearest 
0.005 inch. The specimens shail then be exposed for 72 hours 
to saturated water vapor and measured between reference lines 
in the same manner as before. The difference in the two meas- 
urements shall be expressed as per cent of expansion. 

There is some question as to the necessity of a water-absorption 
specification in view of the inclusion of an actual expansion re- 
quirement. It is believed, however, that the former should be 
specified, as it covers the general resistance of the board to water 
while expansion does not. In other words, there is no constant 
relation between the expansion of boards and the amount of 
water they will absorb. Irrespective of expansion, the board should 
have a certain degree of water resistance so that it will be pro- 
tected in case of actual contact of water with it and to prevent 
it from molding when exposed to excessive dampness. 

An additional quality specification suggested in the case of 
laminated boards, is a requirement that the plies do not separate 
under the conditions of the expansion test. 

In sampling deliveries of boards for laboratory test, it is sug- 
gested that not less than 1/2 the cube root of the total number of 
boards be sampled, and that the sample consist of at least 5 
boards. This method of sampling follows the precedent estab- 
lished by the American Society For Testing Materials for roofing 
felts and other similar materials. Shipments of fiber wall board 
seldom consists of less than 4,000 boards, and often amount to 
30,000 boards or more. It can readily be appreciated that the 
number of boards in the sample should be somewhat proportional 
to the size of the shipment, and yet should not be so great as to 
make the sampling and testing too burdensome. The use of a 
factor such as the cube root fulfills these requirements. For 
example, when the shipment contains approximately 4,000 boards, 
the sample will consist of 8 boards, and when there are approxi- 
mately 30,000 boards in the shipment, the sample will consist of 
16 boards. The test sample should consist of pieces cut from 
the ends of the sample boards, 21 by 21 inches in size. This size 
is required to provide for test specimens ef the dimensions re- 
quired. 

It is, of course, necessary to indicate on each of the 21-inch 
square test pieces, the principal directions of the original board 
from which it was cut. 

The actual requirements suggested are well within the limits 
of most of the commercial products in use at the present time, 
as will be noted by reference to the test values and other in- 
formation given. They are believed suitable for the purchase of 
boards of good average quality, and to serve as a basis for speci- 
fications modified as may be found necessary’ for certain par- 
ticular uses. 
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Soviets Move to Conserve News Print 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincton, D. C., September 25, 1929.—In order to effect 
economy in the consumption of news print paper several orders 
have been promulgated by the People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
and Domestic Trade of the U. S. S. R., according to the Paper 
Division, Department of Commerce. 

Newspaper establishments are to adhere strictly to prescriled 
sizes of pages and to make their plans in strict conformity to the 
monthly weight allotments allowed them by the Committee on 
Press Matters. News print paper is not to be used for other 
purposes; margins must be as narrow as possible, headlines must 
be set in smaller type, the size of cartoons and other illustrations 
must be reduced, less space must be used for slogans and adver- 
tisements, and smaller type must be adopted. In addition steps 
must be taken to reduce shop wastage and the size of the news 
paper and date of publication must not be changed without special 
permission. The number of copies which may be returned to the 
publishers of the papers is also limited. The foregoing provisions 
are to be permanently in effect. Among measures of an emergency 
nature, with a few exceptions all newspapers must limit their retail 
sales to a definite percentage of the subscribed number of copies, 
the percentage to range from 7 to 10 depending upon the place of 
publication. The evening papers are not subject to this restriction, 
but their total circulation is confined to an indispensable minimum 
within the city of publication. 


Rates on China Clay 
[FROM OUR KEGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 25, 1929.—Frank C. Weems, 
Examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission has prepared 
a tentative decision for the Commission in which he finds that 
the rates on clay and kaolin, in carloads, from producing points in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to destinations in 
central, eastern trunk line and New England territories to be un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial for the future but not in the 
past. Maximum reasonable and nonprejudicial rates are prescribed 
for the future and reparation denied. 

This decision is in the case of R. T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc., 
against the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company. 

Examiner Weems found also, in the same decision, that the 
rates assailed on imported ball clay and china clay, in carloads, 
from North Atlantic ports to destinations in the states of New 
Jersey, New York and in New England not to have been unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial in the past but unreasonable for 
the future except from New York City to Montclair and Ridge- 
field, N. J. 

Maximum reasonable rates are prescribed for the future. Rates 
from New York City to Montclair and Ridgefield were found not 
to be reasonable or unduly prejudicial for the future and rep- 
aration was denied. 


Savings Through Standard Paper Sizes 

Wasuincrton, D. C., September 25, 1929.—An official statement 
of paper savings in Germany has just been received by one of the 
government departments here as the result of the use of standard 
paper sizes worked out under the auspices of the national stand- 
ardizing body, and widely adopted in that country and throughout 
continental Europe. 

The German Government Printing Office uses about 3,000,000 
kilograms of standard size paper for official printed matter only. 
If the old paper sizes has been kept, the same amount of printing 
work would have required 3,300,000 kilograms, the saving there- 
fore being about 550,000 pounds, representing a money value of 
about $50,000. However, as the German Government Printing 
Office furnishes but little over one-tenth of all printed forms 
required by the German Federal and State authorities, a yearly 
saving of $500,000 through the use of the standard size is re- 
garded as a conservative estimate. 
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What Has Happened to the Manufacturer’s 
Marketing Status?’ 


By Marquis Regan! 


The question, “What has happened to the manufacturer’s 
status,” calls for another question, Yankee fashion, “Since when?” 
I would divide the “Since when” this way: The period from 1900 
to 1914, the dividing line; marketing from 1914 through the war, 
up to the slump of 1920. And what has happened from 1920 to 
the present, because it is all of the piece and holds together. 

There is an old Oriental proverb: “If you tell a woman the en- 
tire truth, she will guess the rest.” I am going to tell you the 
entire truth about the manufacturer’s marketing status, as I see 
it. But if what I have to say and what the following papers will 
tell you, does you any good, you will have to guess the rest. 

In the Fall of 1920, I had occasion to sit in a meeting at which 
I had been asked to make a report on the success of a marketing 
plan. In the Fall of 1919, on August &th, to be exact, the officers 
of this particular company had told me there would be a slump in 
1920. Since they confidently expected a slump they wanted a plan 
whereby this particular company could get its sales for 1920 in 
during the first half of the year so that their profits would be 
assured should the slump come later in the year. They assumed 
that the slump would probably not come before the middle of 
1920. The report showed that this company had during the first 
half of 1920 doubled its sales for the same period of any pre- 
vious year. The president was duly pleased. He called in one 
of the vice-presidents in charge of production and said: 

“Mr. Jones, what have been our profits during the first half 
of this year?” 

Mr. Jones looked a little blank and said: “Well, I'll see.” He 
went out, was gone about five minutes during which the president 
became impatient, and finally came in, looking white and a little 
pale and said: 

“Mr. Brown, I’m sorry, but there have been no profits.” 

“What do you mean, no profits ?” 

“Well, you know, we got into such expensive production during 
the war, our costs went up so, we had so much expensive ma- 
terial on hand that we bought during the war, I find we haven't 
made any money on this campaign.” 

You can imagine the fireworks that took place. 

The same company during the following year of 1921 established 
leadership on certain products in the line, and by due economies 
and effectiveness of production and operation, were able to do 


* Presented at the A. M. A. Marketing Executives’ Conference held at the 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, April 4, 1929. 
1 President, Marquis Regan, Inc. 


less business and show a very substantial profit for the slump 
year of 1921, when few companies made money. So we must 
look at the war period, the period from 1914 to 1921, as a period 
in which conditions were so abnormal that nothing we have done 
since 1921 can properly be compared with distribution, selling, 
costs of production as they existed during the war period or before. 

As someone aptly remarked... there wasn’t any selling. 
Everybody sold all he could make, but many a manufacturer found, 
as the one I mentioned did, that when he had gone through this 
war period (unless he had produced munitions or something very 
closely allied to war) he had traded dollars and had come out 
without the profits that should go with a very large volume of 
business. 

In the beginning, manufacturing business was very pleasant 
and agreeable in its relationship to its trade. You recall that 
manufacturers went through the ’70s and the ’90s, during which 
time they had their general business troubles—trust busting to 
face and similar unfavorable conditions in the young nation. 

Then we went into 1900 and very prosperously up to 1914, with 
the exception of the Panic of 1907, which really had nothing to 
do with general conditions but dealt with a bad system of national 
financing later corrected by the Federal Reserve System. 

Distribution in 1914 

We entered the Spring of 1914, with business depressed and 
unfavorable prospects in general. Then the War broke out, and 
shortly after that everybody was very, very busy. During this 
period of 1900 to 1914, the manufacturer was using the existing 
machinery of distribution which had been in use for a long time, 
and which seemed to meet the requirements very well. 

The first change that has taken place between this period of 
1914-1920, to 1929, has been a change on which you may or may 
not completely agree with me, but I think manufacturers today 
ought to consider it a very serious and a very important factor. 
The failure of old loyalties. The failure of the trade and the 
public to continue loyal to the products and the brands of the 
manufacturer, as they had been in the pre-war period. Why? 
There are a good many reasons. The first is in itself a change, 
from the old period to the new, and that is the sophistication ot 
the public, the educated public which today considers itself quite 
competent to judge the value and quality of goods, so that, tol- 
lowing the slump period, manufacturers were forced into greater 
activity in building and holding outlets. 

In the meantime, we were having a wonderful period of product 
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development. Electrically and mechanically, inventions were com- 
ing into the picture. During the war we all know that the public 
had learned new standards of luxury and comfort, and so the 
old-fashioned manufacturer found himself, in 1921, facing these 
things: 

New manufacturers coming into the field or the rapid growth of 
formerly small manufacturers. 

A public which during the war had learned habits of luxury, 
comfort, convenience, and now insisted upon having these things 
and considered itself merchandise wise. 

The presence on the market of numerous new duplicates of 
brands, many of which were equal in quality and the same in 
price, if not lower, than the old established products. 

The sophistication of the public, therefore, which is still grow- 
ing, is one of the most significant factors denoting the change in 
the manufacturer’s marketing status from the period before the 
war to the period after the war. 

Next, we have another indication of the same thing as a change 
in status, and that is the new tempo, the new rhythm, the nev 
beat, the new speed. 


Contacts With Customers 

Before the war, the manufacturer knew his customers, and in- 
cidentally there is probably no more noticeable change among 
things that may or may not be important than the old time 
acquaintanceship of the manufacturer himself with the owners of 
the business, of the executives with their customers, as against 
today the customer contact with representatives of the company 
rather than with the heads of the business. Sometimes I think, 
as I see the machinery working in sales in various factories, what 
a good thing it would be if some of the owners were back to the 
old time method of spending some time on the road, contacting 
with their important customers, of being in closer’ touch with 
customers. The old personal good-will seems to have faded out 
of the picture. 

We have, then, first, this loss of loyalty which has forced manu- 
facturers who are already entrenched with merchandising, adver- 
tising, trade and consumer acceptance of their products, to take 
part in a bitter warfare for distribution at higher selling costs 
and with less stability. 

Second, we have the sophistication of the public which is no 
longer buying as blindly as it did before the war. 

Third, we have a distinctly changed condition in the gross mar- 
gin over cost of goods available for selling expense and profit. 

The old mark-ups are gone. There was a time when a manu- 
facturer would make a piece of merchandise and mark it up five, 
six, seven or ten times, to arrive at a retail price. It is true that 
all expenses were lower for selling in those days, but he had more 
margin with which to play. 

This is the most significant thing about prices, discounts and 
margins today. The world has never seen so great a demand for 
quality merchandise which the manufacturer must sell to the trade 
at such close margins of price. Competition has forced the manu- 
facturer to get into his costs, to recost his merchandise, to get 
more out of a dollar of cost than he did before. How much has 
his selling expense increased? The following paper will tell you 
that. But the public wise as to value, and getting more wise all 
the time, demands convenience, luxury, style and quality merchan- 
dise at non-luxury prices. 

Competition in the retail trade comes right back on the jobber 
and on the manufacturer for better prices, with which to serve 
the public. Therefore, the manufacturer is forced to reduce his 
costs, and he must continue on a smaller margin, covering selling 
expense and profit, and administrative overhead; he must continue 
and make some profit if he can. 

Not long ago a certain manufacturer entered a certain auto 
accessory field just about the time this auto accessory became 
standard equipment with new cars at the factory. The product 
in this particular case was an automobile bumper. The manu- 
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facturer branded his bumper, advertised it nationally, put his sales 
force into the field, but he had not been started a year before the 
bottom dropped out of the bumper market. It looked as though 
his business were gone; as if he would be forced to wipe out all 
expense and investment! 

He had, however, a production manager who possessed a very 
sharp pencil and a very keen mind. He started some experimenta- 
tion. To make a long story interesting, today that manufacturer 
is serving car manufacturers. He has been able to meet the 
market and is making a very substantial profit on the bumper end 
of his business. In addition to those three factors which dis- 
tinguish the new from the old, viz., the loss of royalties, th 
sophistication of the public as a marketing factor, and the reduc- 
tion in margins of manufacturers, we find two outstanding phases 
of the manufacturer’s marketing status: which are not negative, 
but constructive. 

The first is the improvement in dealer merchandising. The 
dealer of the old days was an amateur as compared with the 
professional dealer of today. To this dealer merchandising, 
much has been contributed by the manufacturer. Why? Becaus« 
it has been absolutely necessary since the slump of 1920 for the 
manufacturer not merely to sell goods to the dealer, but, as an 
institution, to find out what the dealer’s problems and troubles are 
and to find out how to help him tangibly on merchandising. Thx 
old story that, here is our great magazine or newspaper cam- 
paign, and some window displays, is not sufficient. The dealer 
says: “That’s fine, but what are you going to do for me in my 
locality? How is this going to help me?” And that is one of the 
specific problems which the manufacturer is facing today. 

This constructive movement to help the dealer shows itself in a 
great many ways. It was my fortune about a year and a half ago, 
to take on the responsibility of telling a manufacturer where his 
market was going, whether it would grow or decrease, and if so, 
what marketing steps of distribution and selling he should tak« 
A national survey was made, which involved the use of a number 
of men for a period of months, during which time the trade and 
consumers were systematically covered and towns of staggered 
sizes were so covered that the typical and significant developments 
in every part of the United States were known. The survey 
showed that the business was going ahead in spite of conditions 
which the manufacturer thought would make it eventually a dying 
business. 

It was possib’e to tell the manufacturer what percentage of 
growth the business had had during a period of three years, and 
forecast accurately what had happened in the year 1928. It was 
quite obvious, however, that the class of merchants serving this 
industry was very poor. They did not know their costs of doing 
business. They had to render a service which was more or less 
technical. They did not have capital, did not know how to sell. 
As a result, the manufacturer decided to adopt the recommenda- 
tions made to him that he definitely build up this trade. 

In order to do that, it was necessary to make an analysis of the 
dealer’s operating methods. On a given volume of business, what 
was his overhead? What were the elements of this overhead? 
How much rent could he pay on that volume? How much as 
owner of a business could he take? What forms of selling should 
he adopt? What should the selling expense be? How should he 
merchandise? How should he advertise? 

As a result of such analysis, a practical working manual was 
prepared. But then instead of mailing it out to the distributors 
and saying “That's all done, and we know now exactly how the 
dealers can succeed,” it was necessary that the manufacturer's 
entire sales organization be specially trained, each as a district 
manager in the sense of building up the outlets in his territory 
and showing them how to succeed. By adopting that policy and 
plan, this particular manufacturer was able, in the year 1928, to 
make very substantial extra profits. 

As a matter of fact, his volume in a market in which the normal 
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annual growth is 12 per cent, made gains for the lyear of more 
than 30 per cent in his total volume of the preceding year. 

In another case, a manufacturer of electric refrigerators was 
distributing through jobbers. These jobbers were expected to get 
new dealers. These dealers were supposed to put in an electric 
refrigeration department in their stores or go into it as a business. 
The manufacturer was brought to realize that the dealers did 
not know how to get up such a department. They had no idea 
how much money they should invest in stock; no idea what the 
turnover of capital would be; they had no idea as to selling 
methods and such matters. By establishing out of actual dealer 
performance in the field, figures and facts, standards were set 
up for small, medium size, and large dealers, and applied to 
various types of retail industries, whereby this “neck of the bot- 
tle’ could be widened. The distributor and his salesmen going 
to dealers, could show them how to operate successfully, and tell 
them how their set-up, both from an expense and revenue stand- 
point, should be developed. 
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Finally, the fifth most outstanding change from the old period, 
the manufacturers’ marketing status up to date, is found under 
the word “Trade co-operation.” It is a very startling thing, if you 
had the experience of traveling, of selling previous to 1914, and 
you are doing the same thing today, to see how manufacturers are 
teaming up in association work, by industries, and tied up with 
the trade association work of dealers and of jobbers; tied into that 
also, is another very interesting and significant factor—the changed 
attitude of the government toward trade association work. With- 
out relinquishing legally any of its rights under the Clayton Act, 
and under the Sherman Act, definite cooperation between manu- 
facturers has been fostered and has been developed. 

It was possible in the case of a group of manufacturers who 
were losing money in a highly competitive field, to get together 
and set up standards of operations that made sense, so that each 
knowing his cost, went to his market, placed his prices where 
they belonged, and the members of the association continued in 
business at a profit. 


Analyzes Accountant’s Responsibility For 
Correctness of Inventory 


By W. Fort Jackson, C. P. A. 


The view expressed by Mr. Jackson in this article, which is 
the substance of a paper which he presented before the Seattle 
chapter of the Washington Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, constitute a clear statement of the opinion held by many ac- 
countants with respect to the that should be 
shouldered by the accountant for the verification of the inven- 
tory item in an authenticated financial statement—Eprror, 

It is very encouraging to find the accountant coming out of his 
study or his funk hole and chirping up so briskly in today's dis- 
cussion of the old question of verification of inventories. And it 
is gratifying, indeed, to note the banker deigning to take notice 
enough of the accountant to pay him the compliment of suggesting 
that he assume the burden of responsibility for verification of the 
inventory. 


responsibility 


More and more is being asked of the auditor. The feeling ‘s 
growing out of the variety of his experience he should outfit him- 
self to be a business counsellor. Daily the scope of his duty is 
being enlarged. All this is inevitable and a part of the trend of 
this time is business. Nobody regrets less than I the passing of 
what I have called the trial balance audit. But I have precious 
little use for the misguided ones who, in their zeal to pass them- 
selves off as cost engineers, interpreters, analysts, or what have 
you, have forgotten that they were auditors. We must still re- 
member that our statements are supposed to be in accordance 
with the books, and that we are expected to obtain all the in- 
formation and explanations we require. If we must be radi- 
cals, let us be radicals looking backwards. 


Inventory Major Item 
Necessarily this presentation of the subject of verification of in- 
ventories must be almost entirely a compilation. To begin with, 
I think we shall all agree as to the approximate correctness of the 
following observations of Mr. Wellington: “The inventory is an 
item of major importance. In most cases, it represents fifty per 
cent, of the current assets. No other single item lends itself 
more readily to misrepresentation, nor is more affected by opti- 
mism or an unwillingness to fact facts. 

difficult to verify.” 


No other item is more 


The inventory must be verified, but how, or to what extent, 


and by whom? In certifying to a statement in which the in- 


* American Accountant. 


ventory is of any importance, if the auditor has made no attempt 
to verify this item he should so state unequivocally. To ignore 
the inventory entirely in audit processes, and yet to publish an 
unqualified certificate, is to take a dishonest advantage of the 
conscientious practioner. It may help if we ask ourselves, what 
is an audit? An audit has been described as an official examina- 
tion of accounts with verification by reference to witnesses and 
vouchers. We all know that the term auditor means one who 
hears. The auditor receives his information from others by word 
of mouth or by written record. He examines and verifies ac- 
counts by reference to witnesses and vouchers. He certifies to 
an opinion which he has derived from an examination of ac- 
counts and from the explanations and information he has re- 
quired. He certifies not as an insurer, not as a stock-taker, 
not as an appraiser, not as a valuer, but as an examiner of ac 
counts. Within the field of accounts only, he is presumed to be 
qualified and competent to pass an opinion. 

The auditor, in the discharge of his duty, is expected to re- 
fer not only to vouchers, but to witness. We have come bcak to 
the human elemert. 

Should First Qualify as Expert 

What is one end to which this taking of testimony is addressed? 
The certification of an opinion by an auditor as to the correct- 
ness of accounts. It is sometimes said that every man has a 
right to an opinion. That is foolishness—unless it means that 
every man has a right to be wrong. No one is entitled to an 
opinion unless he has first qualified as an expert. The auditor is 
presumed to be qualified as an expert in accounts. His opinion 
is valid only in so far as it is based on his knowledge of the state- 
ments and figures set forth in the books of account and support- 
ing documents, substantiated by the information and explanations 
he has required. 

Yet, though we know nothing of medicine and have no right 
to an opinion on medicine, the most important thing to all of us— 
our health—may depend en our ability to distinguish a good doc- 
tor from an incompetent. That is a chance we must all take. 
Even a banker, unless he is wise, may find an incompetent auditor 
at work on his books. There is said to be a providence that 
watches over fools. The rest of us must look to education to 
make us wise—wise to the ways of our fellow men. Let us say 
then that the auditor should be educated to the point of being 
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able to distinguish the probable and credible from the merely 
spacious and plausible. May I add that the wise banker is likely 
to be shrew enough to know that an accountant who should 
claim to be compctent to assume full responsibility for any and 
every type of inventory has probably missed his vocation. 

To sum up: an auditor’s certificate is an affirmation of his 
opinion, validated by his admitted expert knowledge of accounts, 
that the statements prepared by himself are properly drawn up 
so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the com- 
pany’s affairs, including the inventories, according to the best of 
his information and the explanations given to him, and as shown 
by the books of the company. 

“The American Accountant” has posed this problem in six 
questions. I purpose to take up these questions in order. 

First, “Shall the accountant assume full responsibility for the 
correctness of the inventory?” The answer is that he should 
assume this responsibility as an accountant. Responsibility, in 
order to be reasonable, must be limited to objects within the 
power of the responsible party. The auditor is ordinarily not 
competent, and is not expected to be competent, to assume any 
responsibility as a valuer. It must be understood that his opinion 
as to the correctness of the inventory is based upon his verifica- 
tion of accounts, following a general examination and test of 
records, and by the information and explanations he has required. 
This limited responsibility, when fully appreciated, has cured, and 
will cure many times. Maurice E. Peloubet says, “Accountants 
should and can, in all but the most exceptional cases, take full 
responsibility for their inventory verification, in the same way and 
tc the same extent as they do for any other balance sheet item. 
They should do this by means of the accounts and records of the 
company, corroborated by witnesses. Accountants are not and 
can not be technical experts in every type of business they may 
be called upon to audit.” 

Second: “Shall he verify the inventory?” The answer is, “Yes; 
to the fullest extent possible by audit methods.” The accounts 
will throw much light on what the inventory should be. Verifica- 
tion should be by accounting methods, checked with any collateral 
indications which may be found from a use of the eyes and 
ears around the plant. The auditcr must endeavor to prove by 
good evidence or valid testimony that the books are a true record 
of the entire state of the company’s affairs. This includes in- 
ventories. His view is certainly expected to be a comprehen- 
sive and not a partial view. 

Third: If so, how? Mr. Wellington says “Bankers are con- 
cerned with quantitative aspects of an inventory—whether ex- 
cessive, norma, or depleted—and qualitative aspects—whether 
stable, perishable, or obsolete. They need the fundamental assur- 
ance of accuracy in count and valuation. They assume that the 
auditor should be able to verify inventories as well as any other 
balance sheet item.” I contend that in a great many instances— 
possibly a majority of instances—a verification by audit will give 
them that assurance. 1 agree with Mr. Wellington that the as- 
sumption of responsibility by the present-day auditor is limited 
only by his professional skill. Exactly that—his professional skill 
as an auditor. Since we are all agreed that the inventory is an 
item of major importance, it should ‘receive a proportionate 
amount of attention in audit procedure. Perhaps there has been 
a tendency on our part to slight this work. The new pamphlet 
“Verification of Financial Statements,’ contains an excellent out- 
line of procedure for inventory verification. An auditor would 
be well advised to memorize this plan. 

As to verification of count, the difficulty is not in the enum- 
eration. The difficulty lies in the identification of the items 
counted. When this difficulty occurs, and of course it is not al- 
ways present, we enter fields of technical knowledge in which the 
auditor’s competency is denied. He can not distinguish diamonds 
from glass beads. True—but also he can not always distinguish 
counterfeit currency or securities from genuine. Who expects 
him to be able to do these things? Is he expected to assume full 
responsibility for the collectibility of accounts receivable? He 
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is not an insurer of accounts, but he is held to due diligence in 
inquiring as to the honesty and accuracy of the records con- 
cerning all these matters. Mr. Wellington says that “it should 
be remembered that records of the client may not be without 
value in verifying the inventory quantities.” Exactly. He cites 
for example the fact that wool, cotton, hides, and so on, are 
commonly handled by rigid lot records. There is increasing use 
made of perpetual inventory records. 

As to the quantitative aspects—whether excessive, normal, or 
depleted—it should not be impossible for the auditor to form a 
shrewd opinion in all those cases of vertification of inventory as 
part of a periodical audit, when the work has been done contin- 
uously over several years. A sound preventive of inventory fraud 
is the installation and maintenance of adequate records and thor- 
ough-going audit procedure. 

When this is the rule, the instances demanding the employ- 
ment of expert valuers will be occasional and exceptional. As 
to the admittedly more difficult cases in which the work is done 
once only, I cannot do better than to quote again from Mr. Pei- 
cubet. 

“Practically all the standard methods of verification can and 
should be employed. Even more attention than usual should be 
given to points involving the company’s title and liability. The 
question of inventory system should be very carefully studied 
and tests made of its actual working.” And then he says this 
about reference to witnesses and the human element of which | 
spoke earlier: 

“If we know that the bookeeper and the storekeeper in a par- 
ticular factory are men of good standing in their community, and 
that one of them—say the storekeeper—is inclined to be opinion- 
ated and somewhat self-assertive, and that the bookeeper some- 
times disagrees with the manager's ideas and frequently argucs 
things out with him, it would seem that it would be safer to re- 
ly on the work of these two men than it would be if the store- 
keeper was heavily in debt and had borrowed money from the 
company, and the bookeeper took a somewhat subservient attitude 
toward the manager. These things are hardly conclusive, but 
should never be neglected.” 

Fourth: “Shall he supervise the inventory?” By all means 
the auditor should, whenever this is possible, consult with the 
client as to stock-taking methods before a physical inventory is 
taken. He is often in a position to make valuable suggestions 
When he is consulted as to ways and means, he can practically 
insure accuracy of count and accuracy of extensions. If the au- 
ditor can work with the client and design the procedure to be 
followed in taking inventory, that is one of the best safeguards. 

Fifth: “Shall he actually make the inventory?’ The answer is, 
No. It is no part of an auditor’s duty to take stock. No one 
seriously contends that it is. In addition to lack of competency, 
there are limitations of time and of fee and of staff to con- 
sider. If this question means, Shall he call in indenpendent ex- 
perts with the necessary qualifications to enable him truly to 
record the facts, the answer is again, No. If we must call 
in inventory experts, and there be such, we should call in ex- 
pert qualified to pass on the value of all other investments and 
upon the solvency of the customers, 

Sixth: “Shall he rely upon what the client says as to the in- 
ventory?” lf this means take for granted, believe without in- 
vestigation, the answer is, Certainly not. He should never so 
rely on his client’s statements as to inventory or anything else 
He should not accept the client’s figures as to inventory with- 
out verification. He should not hide behind an inventory certifi- 
cate, as has been too frequently perhaps, the custom. I agree 
with Mr. Wellington that the banker and credit analyst are en- 
titled to know why, if the auditor did nothing, he passed over 
such an important item. I take it that an auditor is a fact finder, 
not an advocate. It is most emphatically not his business to shield 
a client from wilful mistatement. If he is unable to satisfy him- 
self as to the correctness of this or any other balance sheet item, 
he must frankly express his dissatisfaction. 
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BADENHAUSEN STEAM GENERATING UNITS 
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AT 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
WITH 
LEAST CAPITAL INVESTMENT and OPERATING COSTS 


Result:—Enormous savings in cost of pulp and paper produced. 


BADENHAUSEN CORPORATION 


General Offices and Works 
CORNWELLS HEIGHTS (PHILA.), PA. 


“and now 


an Efficient and Economical 
HIGH SPEED TURBINE 
for Low Head or Run-of-River 
WATER POWER 


The new Smith-Kaplan Turbine 
with automatically adjustable 
blades will develop a maximum 
efficiency of 92% and will op- 
erate efficiently under a wide 
range of head and load condi- 
tions. 

This Turbine permits the eco- 


nomical development of water 
powers, heretofore frequently 
considered to be impractical. 
WRITE DEPARTMENT “R” 
FOR LITERATURE AND DE- 
TAILS. 

There’s Over 50 Years Experi- 
ence Behind These Turbines. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS—YORK, PENNA. 


- Salt Lake City -- Denver -- 
Associated se tings Morgan Smith-Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 21, 


SUMMARY 


1929 


~s2sSOS CB. 
| ‘pkgs., 34 bls., 31 cs. 
19 bl 


Cigarette paper 

Wall paper 

Paper hangings 

News print 

Printing paper 
Wrapping paper .. 
Parchment paper . 
Writing paper ..... 
Surface coated paper 
Baryta coated paper 
Metal paper 

Photo paper 
Decalcomania paper 
Drawing paper 

Filter paper ‘ 
Condenser tissue paper 
Tin coated tissue paper 
Greaseproop paper 
Colored paper . 

Shelf paper 

Litmus paper 

Cover paper 1 cs. 
Cardboard : ; PPO 30 crates 
Straw board . ; 177 rolls 
Miscellaneous paper ..199 rolls, 156 bls., 145 cs. 


CIGAREETTE PAPER 


Standard Products Corp., France, Havre, 27 cs. 

P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Monroe, Marseilles, 174 cs. 

Zorro Tobacco Co., Patrica, Lisbon, 20 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., Olympic, Southamp- 
ton, 63 cs. 

British American Tobacco Co., 
Southampton, 11 cs. 

De Manduit Paper Corp., Liberty, Havre, 210 


cs. 
: WALL PAPER 
Tice & Lynch, Milwaukee, Hamburg, 1 ble. 
Guaranty Trust Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 17 
cs 
Bendix Paper Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
Emmerich, Milwaukee, Hamburg, 2 bls. 
si E. Bernard & Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 1 ble. 
7 Globe Shipping Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 1 ble., 
cs. 
F. J. Emmerich, Baltic, Liverpool, 3 bls. 
| A Bernard & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 2 cs. 
Schmidt & Pritchard, Stuttgart, Bremen, 2 bls. 
T. E. Bernard & Co., Belgenland, Antwerp, 31 


pkgs 
”" C. Dodman Jr., 
3 his. 1 cs. 
F. Emmerich, Resolute, Hamburg, 20 bls. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Resolute, Hamburg, 1 ble. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
A. C. Dodman Jr., Inc., Baltic, Liverpool, 13 bls. 
. + H. ~' Lloyd & Co., Minnekahda, London, 
s.. 


3 e 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Olympic, South- 


ampton, 8 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Stuttgart, 
831 rolls 
Stora Kopperberg Corp., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 


126 rolls 
PRINTING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Milwaukee, 
rolls. 
C. Steiner, Stuttgart, Bremen, 36 cs. 
Gallagher & Ascher, Stuttgart, Brement, 5 cs. 
J. J. Shore & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 5 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
J. I. Bernitz, Karachi Maru, 
American Express Co., Liberty, Havre, 78 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
A. Stauff. Milwaukee, Hamburg, 7 bls. 
Birn & Wachenheim, Belgenland, Antwerp, 4 cs. 
Steffens Jones Co., Belgenland, Antwerp, 14 cs. 
oe Industrial Corp. Belgenland, Antwerp, 
T. Barret & Son, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 27 bls. 
RCHMENT PAPER 
Walkar Goulard Plehn Co., Resolute, Hamburg, 17 
cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., France, Havre, 2 cs. 
The Eleto Co., France, Havre, 12 cs. 
ao W. Sheldon & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 2 


**Globe ~ ping Co., Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
FACE COATED PAPER 
Whiting & acte Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Ham- 
burg, 10 cs. 
Order, Milwaukee, Hamburg, 26 cs. 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Milwaukee, Ham- 
burg, 1 cs. 
eo Shipping Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
. Zuhlke, Belgenland, Antwerp, 95 cs. 


“19 rolls, 61 ‘bls., 
34 Is., 55 


12 rolls 
56 cs. 
oe GB. 
2 cs. 
os 


Mauretania, 


Inc., Olympic, Southampton, 


Bremen, 
Hamburg, 19 


47 cs. 
Hamburg, 61 bls. 


of America, Belgenland, 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Fos Stuttgart, Bremen, 
TAL PAPER 
eG... & Lorbacher, Stuttgart, 


PHOTO PAPE R 
J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Stuttgart, Bre- 
men, 14 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 


onan. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 
(simplex). 

L. A. Connniiies. Resolute, Hamburg, 18 cs. 

AWING PAPER 

Devoe & me... Co., Lancastria, 
cs. 

H. Reeve Augel & Co., Inc., Lancastria, Liver- 

pool, 11 cs. 

Ceuffel & Esser Co., Milwaukee, 


Favor Ruhl & Sens France, Havre, 5 cs. 
ILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve eeu & Co., 
pool, 10 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., 
ton, 35 bls., 2 cs. 
J. Manheimer, 


1 ¢s. 

; TISSUE PAPER 

Old Master Paper & Pulp Co., Milwaukee, 
burg, 109 cs. 

M. Snedeker Corp., Karachi Maru, 


cs. 
CONDENSER TISSUE PAPER 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Laconia, Liverpool, 


28 cs 
TIN COATED TISSUE PAPER 
Standard Products Corp., Baltic, Liverpool, 12 


rolls. 
GREASEPROOF PAPER 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 


Hamburg, 56 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
J. Beckhard Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 
S. Gilbert, Stuttgart, Bremen, 12 cs. 
Universal Car Loading Co., Stuttgart, 


cs. 
SHELF PAPER 
S. Hanfling Co., Karachi Maru, 
LITMUS PAPER 
Pfalz & en: Karachi Maru, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
‘COVER PAPER 
International F’d’g. Co., Resolute, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
CARD BOARD 


Aymar & Co., Isarco, 


STRAW BOARD 
Perkins Goodwin Co., Volendam, 


rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
American Express Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 3 


cs. 
M. M. Cohen, 6 blis., 
175 rolls. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Ham- 
burg, 59 bls., 24 rolls. 
Independent F’d’g Co., 
P. J. Schweitzer, France, 
Standard Products Corp., 


cs 

£. 8. Sargent & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 3 
cs 

‘Japan Paper Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 4 cs. 

U. S. Envelope Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 91 
bls. 

Japan Paper Co., Pr. Monroe, Genoa, 11 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., Pr. Monroe, Marseilles, 

RAGS. BAGGINGS, ETC. 

Brown Bros. & Co., London Exchange, Dundee, 
395 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., London Exchange, 
land, 9 bls. linen threads; 193 bls. 
bls. canvas. 

French American Banking Corp., 
Hamburg, 17 bls. rags. 

B. D. Kaplan, Baltic, Liverpool, 4 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 15 bls. 


Tags. 
Albany Fibre Co., 


Gevaert Co. Antwerp, 
1 


© cs, 
199 cs. 


Hensel, Bremen, 
19 cs. 


Liverpool, 4 


Hamburg, 25 


Inc., Lancastria, Liver- 
Olympic, Southamp 


Olympic, Southampton, 51 bls., 


Ham 


Hamburg, 13 


Milwaukee, 


11 cs. 


Bremen, 4 


Hamburg, 2 cs. 


De Grauw Genoa, 30 


crates. 


Rotterdam, 177 


Milwaukee, Hamburg, 


France, Havre, 4 cs. 
Havre, 16 cs. 
France, Havre, 99 


5 cs. 


Scot- 


flax waste; 7 


Milwaukee, 


Baltic, Liverpool, 14 bls. 


s. 
_ Bros. & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 13 bls. 
Tags. 
Overton & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 133 bls. 
bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
50 bls. rags. 

French American Banking Corp., Explorer, Bari, 
112 bls. rags. 

Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., Explorer, Con- 
stantinople, 310 bls. bagging. 

Equitable Trust Co., Talisman, Antwerp, 37 bls. 
rags; 108 bls. flax waste. 


Amsinck Sonne & Co., 
81 bls. flax waste. 

Brown Bros, & Co., T 
flax waste. 

Fidelity Trust Co., 
rags. 

Royal Trust Co., 
cotton waste. 

Ist National Bank 
werp, 169 bis. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., 
rags. 

A. W. 
rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., 
Antwerp, 452 bls. rags. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
werp, 480 bls. rags 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Talisman, Antwerp, 484 
bls. bagging. 

M. Snedeker Corp., Talisman, 
rags. 

Chase National 
bls. flax waste. 

W. Schall & Co., Talisman, Antwerp, 414 bls 
bagging. 

Standard Bank of South Africa, Coahoma Coun 
ty, Rotterdam, 76 bls. cotton waste. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Coahoma County, 
cam, 93 bls. rags. 

Gallagher & Ascher, Coahoma County, 
61 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
terdam, 6 bls. rag ., 

N icin” Inc., 

bls. flax pulp. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., 
44 bls. flax canvas. 

Guaranty Trust Co., 
bls. rags 

Jaffe Products Co., Sud Uruguayo, 
bls. rags. 

T. D. Downing & Co., 
bls. paper stock. 

Cohen, Caledonia, 

stock. 

2. oo 
rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 


rags. 
Brown Bros. & Ca., 
waste paper. 
E. J. Keller Co., 
bls. rags 
French American Banking Corp., Executive, Leg 
horn, 132 bls. rags; 20 bls. new cuttings. 
Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., Executive, 
Genoa, 142 bls. bagging; 27 bls. paper stock. 
Anglo South American Trust Co., Executive, 
Marseilles, 52 bls. rags. 
D. I. Murphy, Executive, 


Inc., Talisman, Antwerp, 


alisman, Antwerp, 54 bls, 


Talisman, Antwerp, 138 bls, 


Talisman, Antwerp, 84 bls, 


of Boston, Talisman, Ant. 


Talisman, Antwerp, 80 bls. 


Fenton, Inc., Talisman, Antwerp, 79 bls. 


Talisman, 


Talisman, Ant 


Antwerp, 8 bls 


Bank, Talisman, Antwerp, 195 


Rotter 


Rotterdam, 


> 


Coahoma County, Rot 


Belgenland, Antwerp, 85 


Belgenland, Antwerp, 


Cabo Espartel, Genoa, 34 


Hanava, 11 


Caledonia, Glasgow, 118 


Glasgow, 12 bls. paper 


Downing & Co., Balsam, Dublin, 88 bls. 


Balsam, Dublin, 58 bls. 


Balsam, Dublin, 99 bls. 


Inc., Rotterdam, . 46 


Marseilles, 62 bls. 


rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bagging; 24 bls. rags. 

" Cohen, Liberty, nog 200 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., C. of Harvard, Antwerp, 
76 bls. bagging; 240 bls. w ae 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Tergestea, Italy, 33 bls. 


Liberty, Havre, 60 bls. 


rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., London Corp., London, 


“ Overton, Inc., Examelia, Spain, 219 


Cameronia, Glasgow, 48 


Gurko, 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 


bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, 


18 bls. rags. 
OLD ROPE 
& Co., Volendam, 


Inc., Belgium, 34 


Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


» 


Brown Bros. Rotterdam, 62 
coils. 

International Purchasing Co., Coahoma County, 
Rotterdam, 79 coils. 

W. Steck & Co., 
72 coils. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., 
County, Rotterdam, 46 bls. 

M. Snedeker Corp., Coahoma County, 
39 bls. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
rolls. 

United Fruit Co., 
99 bdls. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Liberty, Havre, 71 coils. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Karachi Maru, ——, 


coils, 
CASEIN 
A. Hurst & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 201 bags 
JOOD PULP 
E. M. Sergeant & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg 
200 bis. sulphite. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Gripsholm, ——, 300 bls. 
wood pulp. F 
(Continued on page 76) 


Coahoma County, Rotterdam, 

Coahoma 
Rotterdam, 
Cabo Espartel, Cadiz, 310 


Mayari, Preston, 48 bis., 
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UNION BRONZE 
lee 


- Union Screen Plate Company 


Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 
SCREEN PLATES FOR FLAT SCREENS 


6 SLOTS—5 SLOTS—4', SLOTS—4 SLOTS—PER INCH 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 


Sole Manufacturers of the Union Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C. 
Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E. 


Hardy S. Ferguson 
we H. Teaze 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
lete designs and engineering supervision 
or the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Paper and Pulp Mills 
Hydro-Electric and 


Consultation 
Reports 
Valuations 
Estimates 


Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 


V. D. SIMONS 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


435 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Power Plants, Chemical Plants 
Engineering Design Management 


Construction Supervision Process Development 
Mechanical Equipment Waste Utilization 
Surveys Fuel Economy 
Investigations Valuations 


Arthur D. Little, Func. 


Chemists : Engineers : Managers 


30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD 


H. S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 
PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO - ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 
Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 

Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 


ORBISON and ORBISON 


Consulting Engineers 
: APPLETON, WIS. 


Water Power Developments 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Electrical and Steam Power Plants 
Plants and Specifications 

Survey, Evaluations, Reports 


Thomas W. Orbison 
Associate Member 
.M.E. A.L.BE. 


Thomas E. Orbison 
Member 
A.M, & M.E. W.S.E. A.S. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 74) 


—, Argesy, Kotka, 1093 bls. sulphite, 182 tons. 
——, Argosy, Tolkis, 1040 bls. sulphite, 211 tons 
——, Argosy, Kotka, 756, bls. sulphate, 129 tons. 
—, Argosy, Raumo, 2560 bls. sulphite, 422 tons. bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Karachi Maru, , 357 Castle & Overton, 
54 tons. bls. bagging. 
Johanson Jales & Sparre, Inc., Hedderheim, 
Hernosand, 3750 bls. sulphite. bls. rags. 
Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Hedderheim, Castle & Overton, 
Hernosand, 4380 bls. sulphate. bls. wood pul 
J. Andersen & Co. Hedderheim, Hernosand, 600 
bls. sulphate. 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Hedderheim, Iggesund, 
850 bls. _~ 170 tons. 
Bulkle: unton & Co., Hedderheim, ——, 750 
bls. wood pulp, 150 tons. én, — rw gos. 
y 7 astle & verton, 
WOOD FLOUR wood pulp. 
é. Kramer & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 400 bls. 


. W. Schmalz Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 500 
bags. 


334 bls. rags. 


bls. rags 
Castle & V 
don, 231 bls. jute. 


WOOD PULP WADDING 
Birn & Wachenheim, Volendam, Rotterdam, 50 
bls. WEEK ENDING 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


National 
bls. rags 
G. 


City 


bagging. 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 21, 1929 


ene Nairn 
rags. 


National City Bank, _~ oo? a, wd =. : 
rust Co., Ca spartel, 


Banco Com’i. Italiane 
Leghorn, 254 bls. rags. National 
Cabo Espartel, Naples, 188 bls. ra 
Vulcanized Fiber Co., Udondo, Seville” i496 bls. 
rags. rags. 
Executive, Tunis, 145 bls. ra Castle & Overton, 
French American Banking Corp., eneution, Leg- bls. flax waste. 
born, 47 bls. rags. 
National City Bank, Executive, 
bls. rags. 
National City Bank, Executive, Genoa, 145 bls. 


rags. 
City Bank, 


Leghorn, 293 bls. wood pulp. 
wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton, 
“FE Weber & Co., Isarco, Genoa, 7 cs. paper. bls. wood pulp. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Tomalva, » 124 bls. Castle & Beucten, 
bls. wood pulp. 
"Tete & a Inc., Amasis, Germany, 1122 
bls. wood p 
astle Pa Dicwe, Inc., Californie, France, 503 
bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Sacandaga, Antwerp, 883 
bls. rags. 
e & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, 
bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Estrella, Spain, 278 bls. 


wood pulp. 


France, 845 


Castle & Geerton, Inc., Gursheim, Sweden, 300 


bls. wood pulp. 179 bls. bagging. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., K. Luckenbach, Japan, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Hannover, Germany, 188 
Inc., Hannover, Germany, 43 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Tomalva, 
Inc., Tomalva, 
Castle & Bonen, Inc., Eibergen, 
Overton, Inc., London Exchange, Lon- 
Castle & Overton, Inc., London Exchange, Lon- 


Amasis, 


SEPTEMBER 21, 


Bank, Mississippi, 
M. Graves Co., Mississippi, London, 66 bls. — pjs 


—, Mississippi, London, 45 bls. old rope. 
Co., 


* National City Bank, Explorer, Piraeus, 311 bls. 
Liberty, 
_ Nairn Co., Liberty, Dunkirk, 225 bls. G. F. 
Inc., 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Gonzenheim, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Holm, Germany, 2678 bls. 
Inc., Bilderdyk, 
Inc., 


Castle & Beoreen, Inc., 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 21, 
rags. os 


Castle & Overton, Inc., West Cheswald, 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 21, 1929 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Ontario, 
rags. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 21, 


France, 187 bis 
Holland, 104 


Holland, 850 


Holland, 913 1929 


M. Gottesman & Co., Hedderheim, 
bls. suphite, 295 tons. 


Castle & Overton, 
wood pulp. 


Iggesund, 1475 


Inc., Ala, Holland, 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING 


A. Hurst & Co., 

casein, 
. Mississippi, London, 313 bags casein. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Mississippi, London, 40 bls 
old rope. 

G. M. 
rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Mississippi, 
. waste paper. 
J. B. Moors & Co., Mississippi, London, 
Bari, 41 bls. es D. 
bls. rags. 

Crocker Burbank Co., 
bls. waste paper 

Ist National Bank of Boston, 
167 bags casein. 

i. Malcolm Co., 
condenser tissue paper. 
Castle & Overton, 

bls. wood pulp 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls, wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton, 
many, 32 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. wood pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING 


170 bls 
Germany, 149 bls. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


“SEPTEMBER 21, 1929 


Mississippi, London, 334 bags 


1929 

——— Graves Co., Mississippi, London, 51 bls 
London, 92 
155 bls 


Explorer, Downing & Co., Mississippi, London, 31 


Mississippi, London, 611 


Havre, 158 bls. Sartartia B. Ayres, 
Laconia, Liverpool, 


Holm, 


30 cs. 
Liberty, Dunkirk, 176 


Inc., Germany, 1943 


Sweden, 300 Hagen, 


West 


Germany, 1162 


Inc., Harcuvar, Ger 


Holland, 510 


Tomalva, Germany, 4325 


Hagen, 


Ala, Holland, 


Germany, 1422 


340 bis. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1929 
Lagerloef Trading Co., 
bls. wood pulp, 406 tons. 
Lagerloef me oe Co., Argosy, Raumo, 
sulphite, 272 tons. 
Argosy, 


Argosy, Helsingfors, 2632 


1558 bls 
92 > 
1929 Kotka, 3372 bls. 


Kotka, 
Tolkis, 


sulphate, 576 
tons. 
“) Argosy, 
, Argosy, 


England, 3054 bls. 


sulphite, 415 tons. 
1525 bls. 


sulphite, 309 tons. 


Paper Salesmen’s Fall Luncheon Program 


Vice-President Harold R. Knott, of the Chicago Division, an- 
nounces that the speaker at the annual fall luncheon of the 
salesmen’s association of paper industry will be J. L. Palm- 
er, Associate Professor of Marketing of the School of Com- 
merce and Administration of the University of Chicago. Profes- 
sor Palmer’s topic will be “Present Day Trends in Marketing.” 
This luncheon will be held in dining rooms 1164 and 1166 of 
the Congress Hotel at 12:30 p. m., Tuesday, October 8. Professor 
Palmer’s experience as a teacher and consultant in both market- 
ing and cost accounting has given him an enviable reputation as 
one of the keenest present day students of marketing. He has 
written various articles and pamphlets on sales management dis- 
tribution, chair stores, budgeting, etc., and has done consulting 
work for various business organizations including Armour & Co., 
Co., Marshall Field & Co., The Chicago Daily News, and the 
Eagle Picher Lead Company. His training as a Certified Public 
Accountant makes Professor Palmer particularly weli equipped to 
analyze the wastes of present day methods of distribution and to 
suggest remedies for the same. 

The members of the Chicago Division, Vice-President Kuctt 
states, are enthusiastic over the opportunity of hearing Protessor 
Palmer, and feel certain that the announcement of his engage- 
ment as speaker at this luncheon will bring a large attendance of 
members and guests from all parts of the country. Professor 


Palmer’s address will not only be of interest to the manu!ac:ur- 
ers of pulp and paper, but also to distributors, and it is anticiput- 
ed that the members of the association will bring a large number 
of merchants as their guests. Anyone desiring further information 
in regard to tickets for the luncheon should communicate with 
Vice-President Knott, care of Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
111 West Washington street, Chicago, III. 


Bids for Government Paper 


Wasuincton, D. C., September 25, 1929—The Government 
Printing Office has received the following bids for 271,450 pounds 
of 40 x 52, 22214 lbs. white sulphite bond paper; P. H. Glad- 
felter Company, at 7.19 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company 
6.558 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 7.4 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 
6.54 cents; Reese & Reese, 6.98 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, 6.47 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 6.73 cents; 
Aetna Paper Company, 7.52 cents; Atlantic Paper Company, 6.74 
cents; Import Paper Company, 7.15 and 6.85 cents less 2 per 
cent; Cauthorne Paper Company, Inc., at 6.47 cents; and Walker 
Goulard Plehn Company, 6.85 cents. 

The Printing Office has also received the following bids for 
7,000 pounds of 30 x 40, 450 , H. F. sulphite manila tag board; 
Whitaker Paper Company, 7.29, 7.79 and 7 cents per pound; T. A. 
Cantwell & Company, 7 cents; Reese & Reese, 835 and 8.85 
cents; and Walker Goulard Plehn Company, 8.3 cents. 


pat- 
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Ticonderoga Machine Works 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED 
WARREN CALENDER 


With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 
(PATENTED) 


WARREN peter: Skt WINDERS 


Patent BALL VALVE IHydrant 
Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 


SEND FOR OUR BULLETIN 
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DOCTORS | 


THE CLARK-AIKEN CO. 


Scccessors to 
H. C. Clark & Son Machine Co. 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
LEE, MASS. 


Revolving Paper Cutters—Rag Cutters—Cylinder Paper 

Machines—Washing and Beating Engines—Chilled Iron 

and Paper Calenders—Fan and Stuff Pumps—Engine 
Roll Bars and Bed Plates— 

Cylinder Molds—Marshall Drives—Slitters and Rewind- 

ers—Reels—Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes— 

Wet Machines—Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls—Rolls 


Reground. 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
14025 Aspinwall Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 


Lindsay Longcrimp and Spiral 
Weave Fourdrinier Wires 


These wires are making records in large 
production of paper 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills (QQQgggooss 


fs 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other Alloys 
punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers. 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 

etc. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Yellow Ochres, 
Umbers, Agalite 


C. K. Williams & Company 
EASTON, PA. 


There isa dyes Temperature Instrument that will give 

you dependable knowledge of the Temperature Factor in 
our Business. And odr many years of study of Indus~ 

{rial Temperature and Pressure Problems 

enables us to give you a Service that 

assures you of an Instrumentwhich 


meets your Specific Needs exactly 
( O Temperature 
Instruments 
INDICATING - RECORDING- CONTROLLING 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER. N.Y.U.S.A 


Canadian Plant 
Tycos Building , Toronto.Canada 


Supplies for Paper # 
anufacturers& 
A-reliable source of supply. 
Established for 43 -years. 
Write us your needs 


Mendelson Bros. 
Paper Stock Co. ™% 
910 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 3 
Long Distance Phones— 
2840-41-2842 
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ET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trave JourNnat, 
Wednesday, September 25, 1929. 


Conditions in the local paper market continue to show signs of 
improvement. The various standard grades of paper are in per- 
sistent demand and prices are generally holding to schedule, with- 
out difficulty. Sales forces of the leading paper organizations are 
conducting a strenuous autumn campaign and anticipate a suc- 
cessfull wind up for the year. 

The news print market is exhibiting a strong undertone. Statis- 
tics gathered by the News Print Service Bureau show that the 
total weighted average production in the United States and Canada 
was 86 per cent in the week ending September 7. Shipments are 
reported to be correspondingly heavy. The price situation is more 
satisfactory than for some time past. 

Production of paper board is being maintained in heavy volume 
and while no radical price changes have been recorded of late, the 
outlook is considered more promising. The fine paper market is 
steady and demand for the various grades is steadily expanding. 
Coarse paper sales are also increasing and wrapping paper is mov- 
ing in seasonal volume. 


Mechanical Pulp 

Steadiness prevails in the ground wood market, although trading 
was only moderately active during the past week. Offerings of 
both domestic and imported mechanical pulp continue limited, due 
to curtailed operations here and abroad. Prices are holding to 
previously recorded levels, in most instances, and shading is in- 
frequent. 

Chemical Pulp 

Continued strength of domestic and foreign easy bleaching sul- 
phite is the bright particular feature of the chemical pulp market. 
Orders are being booked well into the forthcoming year. Bleached 
sulphite rules moderately active with quotations unchanged. Other 
grades are steady to firm. Inquiries on account of new business are 
fairly numerous. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Demand for old rope is satisfactory. Both domestic and im- 
ported old manila rope are in excellent request. Small mixed rope 
is moving in seasonal volume. Prices are practically unaltered. 
Some improvement was noticed in the bagging market. Scrap bag- 
ging and gunny rule steady and roofing bagging is going forward 
at an excellent pace. Prices remain unchanged. 


Rags 
While trading in domestic rags was rather light during the past 
week, the market is in a sound position. Cotton cuttings are mostly 
moving in routine manner. Roofing rags are fairly active. Mixed 
rags continue steady. Prices of the various grades are practically 
unchanged. No further developments have been reported in the 
foreign rag market, which continues quiet. 


Waste Paper 

Board mill interest in the paper stock market has been rather 
disappointing of late. Demand for mixed papers has been un- 
usually quiet for the time of year and prices are weaker. Folded 
news, however, is in a better position. In some quarters, the opin- 


ion is expressed that this situation is bound to improve in the near 
future, when the mills will require to replenish their stocks. 
Twine 

Now that the demand for wrapping paper is beginning to expand, 
the twine market is benefiting accordingly, and the various grades 
are in better request than for some time past. Local dealers are 
anticipating a heavy volume of business during the closing months 
of the year. Prices are generally being maintained at former 
levels. 


BUYS TUTTLE PRESS STOCK 


(Continued from page 23) 
to start operating the new No. 7 Beloit machine under erection at 
the present time. Good progress has been made in its installation, 
and it will be ready for testing shortly. The machine will turn 
out a tissue sheet 175% inches wide at a speed of 1,200 feet a 
minute, with maximum production of 50 tons daily. It will replace 
two obsolete machines and is expected to reduce operating costs. 

Wausau also was host last week to the Wisconsin Paper Mer- 
chants Association, whose members held a one day meeting there. 
Addresses were made by the president, Curtis W. Boyce, Mil- 
waukee, and Perry M. Wilson, who spoke in the absence of D. C. 
Everest, of the Marathon Paper Mills Company. Mr. Wilson 
spoke of paper conditions and prospects. A noon luncheon was 
held, followed by a visit to the paper mills in the vicinity of 
Wausau. 

Plans to install a second paper machine were revealed in a 
meeting of stockholders of the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Com- 
pany, Tomahawk, Wis., last week. The session was called to 
authorize a change in the articles of incorporation so it will be 
possible to sell additional preferred stock with a bonus of no par 
comman stock. The new capital will be used for the additional 
machine and also for other improvements and expansion. 

Work is to be started at once on a new home for F. J. Sensen- 
brenner, president of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wis. The home will be a country estate located on one of the 
choicest ‘beauty spots on Lake Winnebago, about five miles from 
Neenah. It is expected to be one of the largest and most beauti- 
ful homes in the Fox River Valley and will adjoin the new North 
Shore Country Club. The latter organization is made up almost 
entirely of paper manufacturers and is building an 18-hole golf 
course. 


J. H. Wantling Recovers From Illness 

The Philadelphia wrapping paper dealers who have been asso- 
ciated with J. H. Wantling, who succeeded the late Lewis T 
Condon to the managership of the Philadelphia territory for th 
Continental Paper and Bag Corporation, will welcome him back 
to his duties after several weeks absence following an operation 
in New York City for appendicitis, Manager Wantling, who rep- 
resents the southern kraft mills of the Continental Paper and Bag 
Corporation will be at his desk this week in the Land Title and 
Trust Building after spending the past fortnight in Seabright, 
N. J., recuperating from his recent illness. He took over th 
reigns of management here last Fall upon the demise of Mr. 
Condon and since that time has made his headquarters in Phila 
delphia after long association with the New York offices. 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 
21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


B. M. BAXTER & CO. 


Engineering Service for Paper Mills 


PULP PAPER BOXBOARD POWER 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
400 Lindquist Bldg. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN MAINE 


D. MANSON SUTHERLAND, Jr. 


Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Bread Street Bank Building 341 Madison Ave. 
Trenton. N. J. New York 
‘PECIAL FIBRE PRODUCTS aNXD 


WaTERPROOFING COMPOSITIONS 
PROCESSES FORMING AND DRYING MACHINES 
4OMOCENEOUS BOARDS 


UTILIZATION OF WASTE FIBRES 
PURIFICATION OF EPFFLU 


JOHNSON & WIERK 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
For Paper Mills 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. NEW YORK 


KARL A. LEFREN, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
171 Madison Ave. 


New York City 


on Wires 


are good wires 
APPLETON WIRE WORKS INC.. APPLETON. WIS, 


REE iniilen | 
SCREENS a + [RYTHEP| ‘ 
PRI N fe — SAW 

COMPANY SLASHERS 
CHIP CARTHAGE RELIEF 
SEPARATORS N.Y. GAS C 
CONVEYORS CANADIAN INGERSOLERAND CO. LOG HAULS 
AGITATORS 10 Phillip 


o Square, MONTREAL, CANADA SPLITTERS | 


CHIP 
BREAKERS 


PAPER TESTS 
In Accordance with T. A. P. P. 1. 
Standard Methods 


— Paper — Water — Microphotograph 
Gieetrieal, Mechanical, Physical, Chemical and Photometrie Tesw 
SLECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 


St. & East End Ave., New York 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WI8. 


Centrifugal and 
Triplex Pumps 


For All Purposes 
Designing Pumps to Fis All Conditi Our § 


- 


Bailey Meter Company 


1056 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Specializing in 


Power Plant Metering Equipment 


WYCKOFF 
iv WOOD PIPE 


Pressure Pipe That Never Bursts. 
Bullt in sizes | inch te 48 inehes 
and they find it to be the 185S Elmira, N. Y., U. S$. A. 1929 
veyance for White Water, Paper 

can 


and Acids . that . A> Wyckoff & Son Company 


is successfully 
Of feet of this Pipe 
best com 


Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed 


Linings Bleaching Systems 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL COMPANY 


148 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
316 Hudson Street, New York City 
PAPER: Microscopical, physical and chemical tests. 

laboratories. Constant standard conditions. 
WOODPULP: Senet. weighing, and | moisture determinations 
by own staff at New York and Phi 
ments for other ports. 


Complete 


Pp arrange- 
Approved chemists to American Paper and Pulp Association and 
dmerican Association of Woodpulp Importers 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNat, 
Wednesday, September 25, 1929. 


BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe market. 
Both the pulp and the powder are in satisfactory demand. Prices 
remain unaltered. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 
per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at from 3% cents to 
4% cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleaching 
powder market is practically unchanged. Shipments against con- 
tract are going forward in a normal manner for the season. Prices 
are holding to schedule. Bleaching powder is quoted at from 
$2.00 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—Conditions in the casein market were decidedly 
firmer. Domestic casein is now quoted at from 15% cents to 16% 
cents per pound. Argentine standard ground is selling at from 16 
cents to 16% cents, and finely ground at from 16% cents to 17 
cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market is displaying a 
steady trend. Contract shipments are moving in good volume. 
Prices rule firm, in most instances. Solid caustic soda is quoted 
at from $2.90 to $2.95 and the flake and the ground at from 
$3.30 to $3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Supplies of china clay are going forward to 
the paper mills in excellent volume. Prices are generally holding 
to previously quoted levels. Imported china clay is quoted at from 
$15 to $25 per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making clay 
is selling at from $8 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—The chlorine market is in a sound position. 
Contract shipments are moving at a steady pace. Prices remain 
unaltered. Chlorine is quoted at 3 cents per pound, in tanks, or 
multi-unit cars, at works, on standard contracts. The spot quota- 
tion ranges from 3% cents to 3% cents per pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market continues fairly active. Prices are 
slightly easier. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills 
are now quoted at from $9.00 to $9.05 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
on dock. Wood rosin is still selling at from $7.00 to $8.05 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Conditions in the salt cake market are decidedly 
firm. Offerings are limited. Inquiries for future business are 
numerous. Higher prices are predicted, in some quarters. Salt 
cake is quoted at from $17 to $21 per ton, while chrome salt cake 
is selling at from $14 to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market continues steady. 
for this product is excellent for the time of year. 
being maintained at previously quoted levels. Shading is infre- 
quent. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, are 
as follows: in bags, $1.3214, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—Some improvement was noticed in the starch market 
during the past week. Supplies are moving to the paper mills in 
good volume for the season. Prices have advanced slightly. 
Special paper making starch is now quoted at $3.92 per 100 
pounds, in bags, and at $4.19 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alumina market 
shows little change. Production is being maintained in sufficient 
volume to take care of current requirements. Commercial grades 
are still quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55 and iron free at from $1.90 
to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Demand for sulphur from the paper mills is per- 
sistent. Prices remain unaltered. Sulphur is quoted at $18 per 
ton, in lots of 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly contracts, and at $20 
per ton for any smaller quaatity over that period. On spot and 
near by carloads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc market was 
along routine lines. The contract movement is well up to aver- 


Demand 
Prices are 


age. Prices are unchanged. Domestic tale is quoted at from 
$16 to $18 per ton, in bulk, at eastern mines, while imported talc 
is selling at from $18 to $20 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. - 
Bonds coccccscvcece 3.00 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine . rey 


Superfine ....... 4. 
; ww eee 10.00 
Engine sized ..... .00 
Book, Cased— 
eG sauce 6.00 
_ Pra 5.75 
Coated and Enamel 7.50 
Lithograph ...... 7.50 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 ..... 75 
Anti-Tarnish .... 1.35 
ON eS 1.00 
White No. 2 725 
an se6ssneuees 1.00 
De 6assecanan 75 
Kraft— 


No. 1 Domestic .. 6.25 
No. 2 Domestic .. 5.25 


DOU ca cceses 4.25 
Imported .......5 6.50 
Manila— 
No. 1 = <awees 9.00 
a ee savers 7.75 
No. 1 Wood - 4.75 
No. 2 Wood -+ 4.00 
ee. eee 3.75 
Fibre Pa 
eo 2 OD 3 sesas 5.00 
SS) 4.75 
a Bogus .. 2.75 
Screenings ......... 3.00 
Card Middles errr 4.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 
ME, pocccecsecs 13.00 
Bleached, basis 20 
sosteunsas 15.00 
(Delivered New York) 
News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract ...62.00 
= By GPUS tices 62.00 
a RAI eee 67.00 
Side Rens ....00. 47.00 
Boards—per ton— 
News ..cccvcccccedd, 
BOTAW corvovecees 50 
Chip .rcccseseces 


Sql. Sia Li Chip.47. 50 
65 Test “fate SK 3 
85 Test Jute Liner.55.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


(On Dock) 
No. 1 p= 
Moi 


32.0 

(F. o. b. Mill) 

No. 1 Domestic..... 26.00 
Screenings ......... 15.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported)— 
Bleached 3. 
Easy Bleaching ... 3.00 
No. 1 strong un- 


bleached ....... 2.70 
Mitscherlich un- 
ee 2.80 
o. 2 strong un 
bleached ....... 2.40 
moO, 2 Eralt ..<0 2.40 
me. 3B BIS 2.00% 2.35 
Sulphate— 
ee TTT 


(F. 0. b. Pulp ‘Min 


Sulphite (Domestic)— 
en eee 


coccccccere 6 
uiee “Suiphite coce DO 
Mitscherlich ...... 3.00 

Kraft (Domestic) ... 2.50 
Soda Bleached...... 3.10 
Suiphate Screenings— 
BPO ccccccvcecs 75 
a eae 1.65 
Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Siew White, No. 1.13.00 
ew ite, No 1, 
New Whiite, No. 2. 8.00 
Silesias No. 1 .... 7.50 
New Un Y 11.00 
Rew lue Prints.. 5.25 
ow a ft B a 
Washables ....... 4.75 


ooof% 
os 


uw 
i 


= 
ven™ 
css 


wows 
SecSe oo 


~ 
om 
oo 


® 8 8088 8 8 


@® 88896 


— 


~ 
et ad spe set Bah et kB 
BONG OU 


Fancy eerre © @ 
-—— Khaki Cut- 
Se, « @ 
Pink "Coren Cut- 
BO ncccveeee 00 @ 
0. D. Khaki  . 
tings nn scsoveee @ 
Men's Corduro R @ 
New Mixed gi 3 350 @ 
Rags 
White, No. mh 
Repacked ........ 5.50 @ 
Miscetancous essen 4.50 @ 
White, No, 2— 
Repacked ........ 3.00 @ 
Miscellaneous .... 2.50 @ 
St. Soiled, White.. 2.00 @ 
Thirds and Blues— 
a are 2.25 @ 
Miscellaneous ..... 175 @ 
Black srecings owt & 


Roofing Rags— 


_— Strippings .. 1.70 @ 
a . ccsanacnwehe 1.70 @ 
No. 3 pesevadeeees 155 @ 
OS Serre 1.30 @ 
A sehtgyeueeace 1.25 @ 
ee Ue cdetensave 9 @ 
Foreign Rags 
ew Rags 


New Dark Cuttings. 2.50 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.75 
New Light Silesias.. 7.00 
Light Fiannelettes .. 7.50 
Unbleached Cuttings. 10.00 
New White Cuttings. 10.50 
New Light Oxfords.. 7.00 
New Light Prints .. 5.50 
Rags 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.5 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.75 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.75 
No. 4 White Linens. 3.00 
No. 1 White Cotton. 5.50 


88989 HHHHS9HGH5S8HO88 88985859 


No, 2 White Cotron. 4.50 
yo 3 White Cotton. 3.00 

o. 4 White Cotton. 1.90 
By dight Prints .. 2.75 
Ord t Prints .. 2.25 
Med. Light Prints.. 2.00 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 2.25 
French Blue Linens.. 2.75 
German Blue Linens. 2.35 
German Blue Cottons 2.15 
Checks and Blues ... 1.85 
Lind Garments... 1.85 
Dark Cottons ....... 1.60 
Old Shopperies ..... 1.55 
New Shopperies ..... 1,50 
French Blues ....... 2.10 


Old Rope and Baggi 


(Prices to Mill f, 0. b. N. 

Gunny No, 1— 

POOR cccvecnsce 160 @ 

Bpemeatle o00000006 1.70 @ 
Wool Tares, li we tan SS 
Wool Tares, er 160 @ 
Bright Bagging .... 1.60 @ 
Small Mixed less... 125 @ 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign ..... eeese 4.25 @ 

Domestic 2.00.00. 475 @ 
New Burlap Cut .... 2.75 @ 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

DOME covecscene 3.50 @ 

Domestic ......... 3.25 @ 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
Hard, white, No. 1 3.25 @ 
Hard. white, No. 2 2.40 @ 
Soft, White, No. 1. 2.60 @ 
WwW bool envelope cut- 


eeeccctscsses 00 @ 

Flat Brock 

Stitchless ........ 1.50 @ 

Overissue Mag. . 1.50 @ 

Solid Flat Book.. 1.40 @ 

Crumpled No. 1... 1.00 @ 
Solid Book Ledger .. 2.00 @ 
Ledger Stock ...... 140 @ 
New B. B. Chips .. 65 @ 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cut.... 2.40 
New Costings aii 1.50 

Extra No. 1 old .. 1.25 

Print . evesdes 


. a 
I covcce wth 
75 


id Krat bales.. 1.85 


Ww: 
ao 1 White News 1.65 
trictly Overissue . 75 
Sirictt Folded ... .60 
No, 1 Mixed Paper.. .4 
Common Paper ... .3 


®2888 ® 889898 


NHK KK RNNNNNNGKSARwAAD ANH wONww 


zm 
<8 


nny VPwW WOH 
—“uw SoS 
use wuuwmso SS 


NOW 


ADACON UBS —UweK OUR UUUoOouUnse 
RSSASSVALRseSRassssSucs cooocoowsc 


2.55 
2.70 
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St. Regis Paper 


rf 
OABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY , Company 


American Made for American Trade 
Two Leading American Clays Daily Capacity, 525 Tons 


H. T. BRAND 
For Coating and Filling 
Used extensively by Leading Paper Mills 
KLONDYKE BRAND ° 
Filler Clay Newsprint 
Edgar Clays are the result of almost half Ca talog and Directory 


century of experience in washing clay. 


Technical service available for both coat- : . 
ing and loading without charge. Packer S Oiled Manila 


Ask for Samples Fibre Wrapping 
EDGAR BROS.Co. Specialties 


50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 


ss ee 6 6NN VME woe 
Se NOu —sH OS 


Su ane 
UAOUWDS te — ee) os 


RMN UNUoouDs 


UrMmSoOouunm coocooocowso 


oe oeeess#eksgpr5.fteerr Pum eeanwwee® 


Prompt deliveries 
made 
from stocks in 


NEW YORK The past 


a General Sales Office 


CHICAGO prophesies 15 BROAD STREET 
the future NEW YORK 


It is a safe guide in estimating 
the value to you of Heller and 
Merz dyestuffs. A record for 
giving satisfaction to discri:min- g QO 
ating users for sixty years will 
be continued. 


Profit from the use of 


Heller and Merz ———_ is 

based on a solid foundation .. . Th L h P S k C 
quality. And good service adds e es her aper toc 0. 
to the value of the proposition fF 

we would like to make you. wishes to announce that a change has been 
made in the corporate name to 


eHersené Mem Cowmon | THE LESHNER CORPORATION 


Boston Chieago 


287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Market St. ° 
and request that all communication hereafter 


—, ow? be addressed accordingly. 
There is no change in directorate nor capital- 


Fastory——-NEWARK, N. ) ization. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


iteeieitemeeemeniaeimemmaiiiiienmntiomtimemninal 
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Fine Tube Yarn— 
oh and larger .. ry 


No. 3 
y ee ye 
3 Italian, 18 


basi 
Finished Jute— 
Dark 18 basis .... 
Light 18 basis ... .27 
» * ot peers 3-6 ei 


Box “Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
me R 


®A® 


CHICAGO 


Solid News 
Manila Lined Chip. 50°00 
Container 
“Marked” Sui- 85 Test 
phite Bond 
Sulphite Bond 
Superfine writing 
No, 1 fine writing.. 
. 2 fine writing.. 
. 3 fine writing.. 


Old Papers 


(F. 0. b. Chicago) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.20 
—. Env. Cut- 


Ledger & Writings... 
Solid Books 
Blank: 


Butcher’s Manila ... 

o. 1 Kraft New Kraft Cuts ... 
Southern Kraft x —_— Envelope Cut- 
No. 2 Kraft 04 @ . ting: 1 
Wood Tag Boards .. Ex. No. 1 Manila 
Sulphite reenings.. Print Manila 
Manila Tissue— Fo 

24x36 Sheet ue) 
old Sei 


07% @ 
(Delivered Central , 4. Sy 
News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract ...62.00 @ — 
Sheets 7267.00 e— 
Plain Chip 37.50 @42.50 
Solid News 47.58 @ — 


nad ay go 
> Cee, net 
0.00 


98 © 8 © 689 868890908 © 


PHILADELPHIA 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
06 


‘09 


No. Jute Manila.. 
Manila Sul., , wes & 


News Print Rolls ..62.00 
Straw Board 
News Board 
Chip Board 

Wood Pulp Board. 185.00 
Binder Boards— 

No. 1, per ton ..75.00 
No. 2, per ton ..70.00 
Carload lots 68.0 
Tarred Felts— 

Regular 55 
Slaters (per roll).. 

Best Tarred, 


roll) 
Best Tarred, 5 3-ply.. @ 
Domestic Rags (N ew) 


(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 
New White, No. 2 
Light Silesias 
Silesias, No. 1 . 
Black Silesia, soft. 
New Unbleached... 
Washable, No. ae 
Blue Overall 07%@ 
Cettens—According to ec al 
Washable, No. 2.. .03 


New Black Soft .. .05 @ 
New Light Seconds 3" 
New Dark Seconds 1.85 
Khaki Cuttings— 

Sg a ee 


08%@ 
034 @ 


(F. oO. = Pz... 
Gunny, No. 1— 


New Black cow 


Manila Rope 
Sisal Ro 
Mixed ope 
Scrap Burlaps— 

No. : 


No. 
Wool I heavy.. 
Mixed Strings ... 1.15 
No. 1, New Light 
Burlap 
New Bestop Cuttings 2.00 
Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.20 
. 2 Hard White yey 
No. 1 Soft White. 
No. 2 Soft White. 
Ho. : ee oor 


Mix a 
Solid ea er , eS 
writing ee 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. 
No. 2 Books, light... 
No. 1 New Manila.. 
No. 1 Old Manila.. 
Print Manila 
Container Manila ... 
Old Kraft 
Common paper 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board, Chip.. 
Binders Board, Chip. 
Overissue News .... 
Old Newspaper 

Domestic Rags (O 

White, No. 


969 F£9O999988598888H8859988 


EO Tat FG 
Aue assssssEy 


bt tt ee ee 
So 
SSoOMmoucss 


Thirds and Biues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
=e Stockings(is- 


Paper 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
Ledgers— 
Sulphite 
aes content 


Sulphite 

Rag content . 

All 88: «-. 
Writings .... 

Superfines . 
Book, Super . 

ook, ‘ 
Book, Coated . 
Coated Litho .. 


[ote Mantis No. 1 


Common Bogus ... 0 
Delivered New England 
News Print Rolls... .61.50 
Straw Boards, rolle '009 
Straw Board in Sheets, 
basis 35s to 70s...54.50 
Filled News Board. .37.50 
Chip Board 35.00 
Sin, . Manila Lined - 


Chi 
Sin ~ White, Patent 
a aad Newsboard 
en 
Wood Pulp Board. 
Binder Boards 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
Tarred Felts— 
ye carload 


Old Seton, 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.25 
. 2 Hard White. 2.60 
. 1 Soft White. 2.40 
. 1 Mixed 1.10 


1 ygdaer Stock.. 2. 
1 Books, Heavy. 1.50 
1 Books, Light... — 
Manila Env. Cuttings 2.00 
1 Old Manila... .90 
White —— News.. 1.50 
Old Kraft 5 
Print Manila 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Overissue News .... 
Old Newspapers .... 
Box Board, Chip.... 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Bond— 


No. 1 Sulphite.... 
No. 2 Sulphite.... 


=aon 
RRAK 


Ledgers (sulphite) . . 
i 
edgers, 
Writing 


Sel 


Coated tinted 


Wrapping— 
Rag Brown 


x 


@ 2.25 
@ 1.80 


@ 4.25 
@ 1.75 


Repacked 
No 4 


°. 
No. 


BOSTON 


i 3899888598888 
tn CO MDOWH UOMO 


So fsooouMuUUMmouUoow 


‘ 
ow 


Din’ 
on 


, Bage’ 
bage'n Setce) 


Gunny No “> 
Foreign 
Manila Rope— 


Transmission Rope 
Mixed Strings ioe 
Jute Wool Strings... 
fute Carpet Threads. 
Scrap Burlaps 
Scrap Sisal 
> Sisal for shred- 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
New Burlap Cutting. 
Australian Wool 

Pouches 3.00 @ 3.12% 

Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White No. 1. .09% 

Silesias, No, 1.... .06 

New Unbleached .. 


868 986998809 © 


Cottons—According to grades 
Blue Overalls 06% 

New Black, soft. 

Khaki Cuttings 

oO. D. K 

Corduroy 

New Canvas 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings .... 
Reeies, Stock— 


mein S| 
acouuwn eS 


Foreign Rags 
», Boston) 
Cottons 1.55 
~— _ 1 Shirt Cut- 


+ Blues 

Lace Curtains . 5.00 
New Checks & Blues Py 
Old Fustians 1.9 
Old Linsey Garments 180 


TORONTO 


88989888 


SIlilitl 


36998888 88 ©8888 HBS ® 


(Delivered Toronto) 
News, per ton— 
Rolis (contract). ..61.50 
67.00 


Woo 
as easy bleach- 
60.00 
Suip ite news grote. ae 
Sulphite, bleached . 
Sulphate 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 3.00 


oy and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.40 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 1.25 
Ledgers and Writ- 


New Manila Cut.. 
Printed Manilas.. 
Kraft 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue. 
Strictly Folded ... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Domestic Rags 
, ones to mills, f. o. 
Cuttin 10 @ .10% 
Faney Shirt Cuttings. .SK%@ - 


— 
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Cambridge Instruments | PAPER TRADE! 
JOURNAL 


THE INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY OF THE PAPER 
AND PULP INDUSTRY AND THE PIONEER 
PUBLICATION IN ITS FIELD 


FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Published Every Thursday by the 
LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO,, Ine. 
«FO. $8. MACDONALD J. BANNING. « 
President Seeretary 
taeeutive and Editorial Offices: 10 East 39th Street, New Yors 
thicage Office: 123 West Madisen >: 


tay Le 


SESE SR 


Rees TABLE OF CONTENTS & SI 
Copyright. 1929. by the Lockwood Trade Journal Cc.. 


Technical Association Meets at Richmond 
To Benefit by New Freight Rates 
Big Power Development on Hudson 


F 


Obituary 

Big Canadian Paper and ‘Pulp Merger Planned .. 
Mill Worker’s Leng Service Rewarded 

Wood Plant at Everett Nearly Complete 
Improvement in Chicago Paper Markei 

Awards Granted to Injured Mill Workers 
Activitics of Wisconsin Paper Industry 

Paper Demand More Active in Philadelphia 
Boston Paper Market Fairly Active 

S. T. Baron Heads Paper Division .. 


mes 
aA 


Put the Loafers to work. 


Production is speeded up and a 
superior product assured when every 
drying roll is doing its full duty. 


» 


oe 
= as 
- at 


be 
A peehtca 


Cambridge Surface Pyrometer 


ae 
PIER 


Quickly locates the cooled, water : Fire Hazard Becomes Normal in Ontario 


No Help for Manitoba Paper 

Studies Fiber .Wall Boards 

Paper Salesmen Hold Goif Ovting .. 

Construction News ee 

Miami Valley Industrial Corference 

To Build Pulp Plant in Finiand 

New Bird Centrifiner 

New York Trade Jottings 

Oswegatchie Paper Co. Sued 

Miami Valley Superintendents Meet 

Made Vice President of Seaman Paper Co. 

Technical Section 
What is Patentable in Paper Making .... 
Beater Method of Evaluating Pulp 
Domestic Clays for Filling and Coating Paper 
Roll Winder Development 
Modern Recovery in Sulphate and Soda Mills 


Shrinkage 
\ New Speed Regulator for Paper Machine 
Drive ore 
Current Paper Trade Literature 
Imports of Paper and Paper Stock .. 
Editorial 


logged rolls that are loafing on the 
job thereby enabling the operator to 
keep continuous check on his roll 
temperatures. 


+ iz 


. BEERS 
Den eyT 


SZ 


The readings are made on a clearly 
figured scale with a range of 50° to 
250° Fahr. 


The Hand Model is intended for use 
on low machines and nearby rolls. 


The Extension Model reaches the 
hard-to-get-at places. 


pe AS 


©. 


A Cambridge Surface Pyrometer in 
your drying room will quickly prove 
its money saving value. 


3 


= 


Further Information upon request 


CAMBRIDGE 
PINSTRUMENT CO wc] 


3512 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
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= 
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Miscellaneous Markets 
Market Quotations 
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Tue Paper Trape Journat is indexed in Industrial Arts Index 
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Want and For Sale Advertisements, 101, 102, 103, 104 


+A 
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Pioneer Manufacturers of Precision Instruments 


Ae 
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PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 


INCORPORATED 


10 EAST 40th STREET 


PAPER 


AGENTS FOR 


KOENIGSBURG STRONG SULPHITE 
NORDDEUTSCHE STRONG SULPHITE 

ASPA KRAFT PULP 

BENGTSFORS BLEACHED SULPHITE 
NYHAMN EXTRA STRONG UNBLEACHED 
EDS BLEACHABLE SULPHATE 

LA TRAILLE BLEACHED ESPARTO PULP 
MAYEN BLEACHED STRAW PULP 


LIMITED TONNAGE OF THE ABOVE STILL AVAILABLE : 
FOR 1929 SHIPMENT 


CANADIAN GROUNDWOOD 
“CHRISTIE” PAPER MACHINE WIRES 


KALAMAZOO REPRESENTATIVE— 


ALEXANDER W. MACVIE 
1414 PORTAGE ST. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


